Owing whys ‘the Easter Holidays, next week’s iseue of ‘Pearson's 
_ Weekly.” will_be published two days eariler than usual; that.is,.om 
LJ Wednesday, Maroh 23rd, Instead of Friday, Maroh 25th. 
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Hot, Now—Hot To-Morrow 


Yeas knew how m asichty liquids cool—hot now—cool i in five minutes— 
ae cold. in half-an-hour 
“ they keep hot for 24 hours in. a 


RRGISTERED FOR 
TRANSMISSION TO CamADA. 


Postaa! 
Ons Pusat. 


THE THERMOS keeps jtegutels hot or ice cold as you like—24 hours. 

You ought to have one. 

In the "rane —the sickroom—on journeys—for the morning tea— 
~ and for shaving water. It is a necessity for comfort. 

Get one—every day you'll find a new use for it. 


SPLENDID WEDDING PRESENTS. 


The Thermos 
Flask 


will last a lifetime—for it is solid, well made, 
practical and easy to clean. 


Prices range from 10s. 6d. to £6 15s. for 


the Pint size, and 15s. to £10 10s. for the 
Quart size. 


The Thermos Jug. 


An adaptation of the Thermos Flask, for dining room, and home use—beautiful 
in a and : appearance—may be obtained, price 31s. 6d. 


The Thermetot for Food. 


‘The Thermetot will keep food of every description hot for many hours. 


Hot--meals: when : ‘travelling or at work.: ‘Hot suppers ‘at night. No trouble— 
no waiting. ‘= 


Of all” Chemists, Ironmongers, Jewellers, Fancy Dealers and ‘Stores. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. INFRINCERS OF THERMOS PATENTS ARE BEING PROSECUTED. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8 LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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A.W.GAMAGE, LD, 2OHE8S gad ei ae an EAiaebeatnere nares torso Will Kot Blister the Most Delicate $) 
“Capsicum Vaselime” is the scientific and mod: 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS counter irritant. Tbe application is the safest, simple-' the 
: home remedy for ali pains and colds in the chest, throat. mec 
gre inserted under this heading at the rate of 28. per line of 7 werds or part thereof. Every Advertise- deta S: age 8, chithtaina, and all rheumatic, neuralg’ Wis 
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92 Moseley . ngham 
germs attacking the hair—those s which destroy t!:: 
oo expla k prevent growth. orn your bair clean and the roots | 
Sow’ Earied then in every branch of trade. ~ ay using every day a li “VASELINE” Hair.Tonic. + 
for the free book, to Dept. 95, Dizm Institute, 196 vigorous rabbing or to use quantities. Use it as «' 
ip aes dressing. It. will restore preserve the strength 
maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean and sweet. 
perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought t 


PREE HBREAL MEDICAL GUID 
(THustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day. — P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, London. 


BOOM TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Ph: ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicoorle, and 
Allied Trounies, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
eluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 


London, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
call or forward by post; full rulue per return, or offer 


PHYSICAL CULTUBE..- Thoroughly prac 
tical information on physica) cultare for training 


Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
- ° made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, and general health is given in “Modern Physical 
: ——_——___ -—- ——— ae 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, Cuitere. ak rat Raw a the modern systems 
. ears). are Ulustrated. ma: 4, post free, for 1/2 fi 
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STRENGTH: How Lot: How Regained.— z 4 . 

Interesting and instructive remarka to a and INCOME TA u anne ae id co aa If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, post " 
midd men on ‘How to Preserve Strengt: you n tr av trouble i ; a . 
middle-aged me boa How tn ores rye Strength | expense, vay vA Handy Se ne the address in the United Kimgdom, upon receipt of | 
brief treatise ‘on Nervous Ex)austion, Losa of ers.” It will solve all your difficulties in making for 1/e, 2/e or 3/e, or Stampe. 

Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in | & correct, retarn, and thus avoid overchazge. Send - ® = 

Men,--Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps © fourtes stamps to A. ¥. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 
Charles Gordon, 6 Gcrdonhoime Dispensary, Brad. London, W.C. 

‘ord, Yorks. 


t; nm, should send a post-card for terms to 
Morrts. 14 Bridge Road, lammersmith, London, 
Special reduction for lomg stories. 


e) men and others wh» require their manuscripts 
ritte 
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aSTROLOGY.— renta, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Spccess Matrimony. Two rd 
fobire added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O. Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Wtitohurch Toad, Cardiff. 
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HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” 
Daily Fxeicize Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
full gh fer ag beanies an frce for Nine- 

nee, from ublisher, 18 Henrietta Street, | post tri . F.¢ 

pence, ton INVEST 04. & KEEP FIT. | Street. & Escowtets Ee! 
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To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No. 1027. Seon‘iires.” 


SHAMROCK FOR IRISH 
SOLDIERS. 


Durie the past fortnight the Irish 
peasantry who dwell in the boglands of 
the south and west of Ireland have been 
gathering shamrock for England. 

They have to hunt diligently, because, 
although really little better than a weed, 
it is nowhere very plentiful. For ‘the 
dear little plant that grows in the mire- 
land ” is neither more nor less than our old 


ance of sun—knows it not. 

The shamrock reaches the English market 
by various channels. Part of it is dis- 
tributed by the Countess of Limerick’s 
Shamrock, League, it being from_ this 
source that the men of the Irish regiment 
get their supplies. The Queen, it will be 
remembered, obtains the shamrock for 

resentation to the Irish Guards from Lady 
Emerick 

The greater portion of it, however, 
comes direct to Covent Garden market, 
whither it is dispatched either erate 
by the nts themsclves, or in bul 
through the agency of their parish priests. 
Few families make more than a very few 
shillings by their enterprise, but the sum. 
small though it is, is eagerly looked forward 
to. The wholesale London dealers receive 
each year many scores of pathetic little 
letters from senders of shamrock, saying 
how much the money they hope to receive 
means to them and theirs. 

__ OC 

Tue Surtor: “Here, on my knees, I 

lace this diamond ring upon your finger. 

ly love goes out to you.” 

The Coquette: “ But how do I know it 
is genuine ?”’ 

“ My love is as genuine as the blush on 
your cheek.” 


“Bother the love! I mean the dia- 


mond!” 
> CO0C<- 
ELECTIONS WITHOUT 
CANDIDATES. 


Ir has recently been suggested that 
the people shall be asked to say, by 
means of a direct vote, whether they 
wish the House of Lords to be ended or 
mended. This method of settling a 
vexed political question is known as the 
referendum, and it was first used in 
Switzerland, in 1874, as .a convenient 
method of ascertaining the will of the 
Swiss nation upon a particular issue, with- 
out having to subject the country to the 
expense and bother of a general election. 

When a referendum is decided upon, one 
ballot paper is delivered to each elector, 
who is instructed to place a cross opposite 
the word “for” or “‘ against,” these being 
the only words printed upon it. The 
marked papers are then either collected by 
ofticers appointed for the purpose, or placed 
in public ballot boxes by the electors 
themselves. 

Although the referendum would be a 
novelty so far as Great Britain is con- 
terned, it has been tried upon several 
occasions in Belgium and France, and in 
Natal last year to ascertain the opinion of 
the colonists on the question of adhesion 
to the South African Union. Its principle 
nas also been embodied in the written 
Constitution of the new Australian Common- 
Wealth, 

When the referendum has been used, it 
often results in a startling surprise to pro- 
fessional politicians. The bulk of man- 
kind, it has been found, do not like change, 
and so are far more apt to vote “ against ” 
than “for” any particular measure of 
sipposed reform, 
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Sue: “ How did you know I was going 
to wear my hair curled this evening ?” 

He: “I saw it in the papers this morn- 
ing!" 


He: “Mabel, you grow more beautiful 
every day.” 

She: “Oh, Jack, you do exaggerate!” 

He: “ Well, then, every other day.” 


Suz has become engaged to the young 
man in the downstairs flat.” 

“Wouldn't you call 
beneath you ?” 


that marrying 


‘I’m surprised that you should give 
our lover a pocket-comb on his birthday ! 
He's as bald as‘a billiard ball!” 
“That’s just it! I want him to think 
that I haven't noticed it!” 


eeee 
“ Yrs,” said the oe teacher, 


“I think that is a model letter for you to 
write your sweetheart? But of course you 


will copy it again, leaving out those 
numerous spaces ?” . 
“Oh, dear, no!” replied the girl. 


“Those are for ‘dearest.’ I have it on 


a rubber stamp.” 


NO WISH TO HURT HIS FEELINGS. 


Young Fop: “Do you know, Dora, I went to a phrenologist’s last week?” 


Dora (very bored) : “ What did he tell you?” 


Young Fop: “ Well, that’s what I can’t understand; he coughed! a bit and then gave me my money 


back.” 


A MOTORIST Was stopped by a policeman, 
the light on the car ie ocean 
He gave his card to the constable. 

“q. J. Smith,” read the man in blue. 
Go on with you!” he exclaimed. “I 
want your proper name and address. 
We've too many Smiths about here. Now 
look sharp.” 

“Then,” said the motorist, “if you 
must have it, it’s William Shakespeare, 
Stratford-on-A von.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the policeman. 

And he carefully entered the particulars 
in his book. 


“Do you raise anything worth while 
in your garden?” said the visitor from 
the city. 

‘“‘T should say so,” answered Mr. Cross- 
lots; “it’s the best place for fishing 
worms in the entire village!’ 


TRAVELLER: “ You needn't make any 
extra preparations for my wife. The 
plainer the things are the better she likes 
them.” 

Hotel-keeper: ‘“‘ Your wife seems pas- 
sionately fond of you, sir.” 


NEXT WEEHR’S EASTER 


NUMBER 


CONTAINS— 


THE MYSTERY AT WESTLEY MANSIONS, 
A New Serial Story by Sybil Campbell and Oliver Allen, 


AND 


SEEDS FROM A GAOL-BIRD'S CAGE, 
A Remarkable New Series. 


Out Next Wednesday. 


One Penny as usual. 


Enxrerep at 
Sratiovess’ Hau, 


One Pexny. 


THE COST OF THE BOAT. 
RACE. 


THE question is frequently asked as to 
the cost of the University Boat-race, both 
as regards the crews as a whole, and the 
men individually. 

The second part of the query is soon 
answered, the reply being “ nothing.” 
From the moment the crews leave their 
respective colleges for London until 
they return, the whole of their travelling, 
board, lodging, and other expenses are paid 
forthem. In addition, each man is entitled 
to keep as a souvenir the oar he handled in 
the race, and to receive a ticket for the 
following banquet. : 

As regards the cost as a wholc, the 
amount varies somewhat from year to year, 
but it is usually just over £1,000 for each 
University. From this, however, con- 
siderable deductions have to be made. 

The sale of tickets for the steamers that 
are hired to follow the race by both Univer- 
sities brings in a goodly amount. Then 
there is the money received for the discarded 
boats, and also for the oars, of which as 
many as forty or fifty are frequently tried 
during practice. 

Oars and boats are mostly bought hy 
individual college rowing clubs. The boats 
cost between £50 and £60 new, and are sold 
for £20 or £30. The oars, which cost 
about a sovereign apicce, fetch scventcen 
or eighteen shillings. 

The funds for the Boat-race are raised by 
subscriptions from the students of the 
various colleges who are rowing men and 
belong to their college clubs, 
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Ir was Bilkin’s wedding-day, ond he 
was teasing his young brother-in-law. 

“Well, Johnny,” he said solemnly, 
“I’m going to take your sister a long 
way off and have her all to myself, where 
you won't see her any morc.” 

““No, really, are you?” said the lad 
curiously. 

“Yes, I am. What do you think of 
it?” 

“ Nothin’. I can stand it if you can.” 

SOC 
BITS OF EARTH AS 
MASCOTS. 

A SMALL pieco of Ireland was recently 
shipped to America, in order that 
President Taft might deliver his St. 
Patrick’s Day address standing on Jrish 
soil. The idea is picturesque. but not 
quite so novel as might be imagined. for as 
long ago as the year 1883, the once nutori- 
ous Fenian, O’Donovan Rossa, delivered a 
speech against England at Philadelphia 
from a platform covered with turf specially 
imported from Cork. 

The patriotic innovation was re: cived 
with immense enthusiasm by his audicnse, 
but it does not seem to have brought much 
luck to Rossa himself, for a little later he 
was shot in one of the streets of New Yoik 
by an English girl named Yseult Dudlcy. 

It is told of Napoleon III., too, ‘ the 
man of destiny,” that he carried with him 
everywhere in exile, as a sort of mascot, a 
sod of French earth that he had dug up 
with a pocket-knife from a field near 
Boulogne in 1840. 

In 1860. again, Garibaldi, the Italian 
petite harangued at Marsala, in Sicily. 
vis ragged and hungry, but brave and 
enthusiastic, volunteers, while standing on 
some soil which had been brought over 
from Genoa in the knapsack of one of his 
followers. 

Then there was the well-known case of 
Sir Henry Hayes. a patriotic High Sheriff 
of Cork, who was transported to Australia 
as a convict, released, made a fortune thers, 
and imported an entire shipload of Iris 
earth, which he spread all over his beautiful 
estate near Sydney. 


Experts only write for THE SMALLHOLDER, the new paper devoted to rural life. One Penny weekly. 
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‘Clark, who wanted to establish a uginess and was in 
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the Oda Corner 

The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. peaku’ -s 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepled for 1.3 
column. If there is more than one sender of @ prragri).4 
need, the penknife will be awarded to the reader wi.:¢ 
contribution was received first: 


The World. 3 Jest dlbrie see who celebrated his eighty-sixth 


Told Week by Week. . vigour and good spirits. He recently aaid that the advan- 


How Rockefeller Started. 


a D. sr gee os sEN., who, it has bet = Thrilling. as 
nounced, intends to devote.sixty million pounds i f sho was ENTENCE. 
enomenal fortune ‘to the mera isuinient of a Welfare ons a shop enon A SENTENCE of three words can be made from ° ¢ 
Re erty min rote eines | eek AP lms aL. 
‘ : The schoolmaster asked : “Why ? 


“‘ Random Reminiscences,” will show. — 


ied : ‘« It would be so nice to sit up at the to 
Early in life John D. met a you Englishman named The boy replied: "It woe piece meets cf 


Can you discover it? Solution below, 
of the lighthouse and see all the wrecks going to pieces eee 
. THE FAVOURITE. 

Tue girl who has a heart within, 
One heart at least may hope to win, 
But there’s no girl who wins so many 
As she who hasn’t any. 


pees ot a partner. Ho had fvo thousand dollars, and below: The Result. 

wanted a partner with an equal amount. . Reid. Sir George 

“This seemed a good opportunity for me,” writes Mr. Heng is good story of Sir George Re a 

Rockefeller. “I had Sel i seven or eight punted pols sie} portly, and one day in the course of a speech he 

dollars, but where to get the rest from was a problem. \ . ey 00 

talked the matter ort with my father, who told me that | ~ What would happen if I were to die an hrilly, with 

he had always intended to give f thousand dollars to each ae i fons of the crowd cried shrilly, wit 

of his children when they reached twenty-one. 7 : ” 
“He said that if I elshed to receive my share at once oe ee re te tat orienly i, Bir George 

instead of waiting he would advance it to me, and I could Reid had no pe aka! for this unexpected interruption. 


Easily Told. 


THE INGENIOUS CARPENTER. 

A sorver was asked to make tops for two office stools, 
with a handle-hole ineach. He had 
only a circular piece of wood, but 
it was exactly enough, providing he 
cut it without waste. Thissketch 
shows the piece of wood, How did 
he cut it? : 


pay interest on the sum until I was twenty-one. 
** But, John,’ he added, ‘the rate is ten per cent.’ ” 
Rockefeller accepted his father’s terms, and became 


junior partner in the firm of Clark and Rockefeller. A coop story was told by the President of the Board of-| —golution below. 
Education the other day. A boy astonished his grand- _ 
Invy ! father, with whom he was out wajking, by. su ly 
In the above-mentioned book the millionaire comments | declaring that the wind was blowing from the south. CHIVALRY. 
on the way in which thinge are j by the money | ‘‘ How do you know ? ” asked the elder. . ‘Tue days of chivalry are gone, 
standard nowadays, and says :—‘‘ I think we need some “ See that smoke,” said the child ; “ it is going straight "No courtesy we meet ; 


of the sense of humour possessed by an Irish neighbour of 


up. Now, the top is the north and the bottom is the 
mine who built an extremely ugly house, which stood out 


No Raleigh now would throw bis cloak 
south, therefore, the wind is blowing from the south.” - 


in bright colours as we looked from our windows. Yet Raleigh merely used his cloak, 

s y - in nag ae » nares “eo ee that Too Late. While I, in raptures gone, - 
affec my Irish frien we ou’ view ; es —_- Have thrown my suit at Mabel’s feet 
of his house by moving some large ion to the end of our | _ A8 illustrating the “ instantaneous knowledge needed For her to fe tear on. 


in the profession of medicine, the following story is told 
about the professor of a certain medical collage. 

On one occasion he cited a hypothetical case and asked 
a student how much of a certain medicine should be 
administered tine slteres, me 

“A teaspoo ” answe! man. 

In about s minute, however, he roland ais hand and said : 

“ Professor, I would like to change my answer to that 


question.” 
vo doctor took out aa wah, ee 
Bi young friend,” he remarked, “ your patient has 
been coed forty seconds.” = - 


Pra ‘Another neighbour who watched this work going on 
asked Mr. Foley, the Irishman, why Mr. Rocke’ eller 
moved all these big trees and cut off the view between the 


houses. 
“ Foley, with the quick wit of his country, responded : 
vg we invy ; they can’t atand looking at the ividence 
of me prosperity.’ ’ 


Rockefeller Junior. 

Jousx D. RocKEFELLER, JUN., who will give up all 
his other interests to administer his father’s gigantic 
charity, used to lead the Bible-class ‘at the - 
avenue Baptist Church, New York. During his leaders 
the class attained national importance, and no Monday's 
paper was complete without a report of the young million- 
aire’s straight talks to men. 

He resigned on account ill-health, and when, later on, 
the question of filling the position again cropped up, the 
new hastened 


— A CARD TRICK. 
Hens is a card trick. Take six or ight playing car's 
and paste them in two lots of three or four each. When 
perfectly dry, connect them with a piece of elastic, which 
should be half the length of the card, as shown by the 
sketch, Place this apparatus in your 

: asap Ask someone toselecta card 
m an ordinary pack, to retain it, 

and when you tarn your back, to show 
it to those persons sitting next to 
him. When your beek is turned, slip 
your elastic apparatus into the centro 
of the pask and then request the 
chooser to retarn his card, taking care 
that he stips it between the prepared 
eards, You then force it back with the 
lower edge the elastic, and say: 
“] will not shuffle these cards, but place the pack under 


Therefore Famous. 
Tax incumbent of an old church in Wales asked a 
arty of Americans to visit his parochial school. They 
Rid, ‘and after a recitation he invited them to question the 
scholars, and one of the party accepted the invitation. 
“ Little ei said he to @ rosy-cheeked lad, “can you 
0 


to discover whether he would | tell me wh rge Washington was?” my foot, and if you eall the card you selected it will come 
take up the Ent again. — “Tse, sur,” was the reply. “’E was a ‘Merican to you at your bidding.”* On the card being called, you 
“Wew like to see you lead the class again,” one of ral.” raise your foot- quickly, and the card wild shoot across ile 


the reporters assured him. 
Thank you” replied Mr. Rockefeller, flushing with 
; “I assure 


leasure you, gentlemen, I appreciate the 
Fiolly interest you diapiny, May I ask why you would 
ain?” 


richest man, and you made so much news for us when you 
were leader before,” replied a candid newspaper man. 
The young millionaire smiled and grasped the speaker's 


“* My friend,” he said, “ I like you for saying that, and I 
want to shake hands with fa I admire frankness in a 
than flattery.” 


floor to the caller, 


THE NINE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Hex is a little grammar reminder for you : 
Three little words you often see, 
Are articles—a, an, and the ; 
A noun’s the name of anything, 
As school, or garden, hoop, or swing ; 
Adjectives tell the kind of noun, ; 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown; 
Instead of nouns the pronouns stand— 
Her head, his face, your arm, my hand ; 
Verbs tell of something to be done, 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, oR run; 
How things are done the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well ; 
Conjunciions join the words together, 
As man and women, wind or weather ; 
The preposition stands before 
A noun, as in, or through the door ; 
The snferjection shows rise, 
_ As Oh! how pretty, Ah! how wise ; . 
The whole are called nine parts of speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 


“ Quite right,” remarked the visitor. ‘And now tell 
me what George Washington was famous for ?” 
“Iga, sur. °E was the only Merican that ever told the 


truth!” 
The King’s Kind Heart. 

THERS are many stories of King Edward’s kindness of 
— some of which are founded on fact. Here is one of 
them : 

One of the most efficient and faithful officers on a 
certain Royal yacht was a man of very moderate means. 
To hold a commission in the British Navy is an expensive 
undertaking, which frequently calls for an independent 
income in exeess of the actual pay. Especially is this so in 
the case of the Royal craft, on which, during the season, 
there is often a continuous round of entertainments. 

The officer in pai had a growing family, a home that 
befitted his social station, and little more than his pay. 
For some years he battled with the situation, but selene 
worn out and heartsick, determined to resign and enter 
the mercantile marine. ; 

In some way or other the King heard of his resolve. 
Less than a couple of months after, the officer was sur- 
prised, and even alarmed, to receive a peremptory com- 
mand from the King codecing him to report at Bucking- 
ham Palace forthwith. Alth he knew that his papers 


man. It isso much nicer 


Mark's Meanest Man. 

Marx Twatn has at last found the real meanest man 
alive. He is a farmer who lives in Marion County, on the 
Mississippi, and Mark describes him thus : 

“© He sold his son-in-law the half of a very fine cow, and 
then refused to share the milk with the young fellow, on 
the ground that he had only sold him the front half. The 
pon-in-law was also compelled to provide all the cow’s 
fodder, and to carry water to her twice a day. 

“Finally, the cow butted the old man through a barbed- 
wire fence, and he sued his son-intaw for fifty dollars 
dam e3 ” 


were on | i ; — a nevertheless. But his SOLUTIONS. 
rec n is Ma: was ‘most cordial poe 
You Never Can Tell. ten ey nes paakselegeds A SENTENCE. 


MapameE TETRAzzZINI, who {s expected in this country 
shortly, is having a sort of triumphal p in America 
just now, earning a fabulous salary being féted by 
everyone, from the President downwards. 
The prima donna, who is a delightfully humorous 
person, tells an amusing story of her younger days when 
she and her sister, also a great and faenone singer, were 
touring together and sharing rather humble rooms. 

After thanking a landlady who had been more kind and 
eonsiderate than most, the good lady astonished them by 
looking up from her washtub and saying with benign 
sondescension : : ° 

“That's all right, my dears. I’m always good to 
theatricals, for I never know what my own children may. 
rome to.” 


P 
“T think you are entitled to a holiday in return for your 
many years of work on the yacht, eo you had better take 


The astounded officer was handed an Admiralty order 
granting him a year’s leave of absence on full pay. 

“You can renew that at the end of the year if you so 
desire,” added Edward VIL, with a significant laugh. 
“ And, by the way; this may interest you.” 

The officer was here given a letter offering him the 
command of a superb and newly-built ocean liner. The 
letter was to the effect that the personal recommendation 
of the King was the cause of its being written. 

The overwhelmed officer never quite remembered how 
he got out of the Palace, But he became the monarch of 
the ocean liner. 


. Norama after all. 
THE INGENIOUS CARPENTER. ; 
Tuese diagrams show how the carpenter performed bis 


® 


The wood showing cute. One of she swo stools made. 


Lovers of the country who are forced to live in crowded cities showld get a 
oO f b 
week. It will bring a breath of peuaiey uit ie ties THE EMALLEOLEEE 8° 
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SS. i ed 
WwW. G. EAST, the King’s Bargemaster. 


By 
W. G. East is one of the biggest rowing experts 
won his first race—for a £1 stake—when he 

the Putney Coat and Badge when he was fifteen ; 

ett’s Coat and Badge tn the Jubilee year ; and altogether 


[Mr 
living. He 
was nine ; 
Dogg , : : : 
something Wke 300 prizes during his active career. For 
the past twenty-five years he has coached the Cambridge 
coxsicain preparatory to the University Boatrace.] 


Tuts will be the forty-third consecutive Boatrace that 
I have’seen. My mother 
showed me my first one in my third year—at least, so I 
have always been told. Personally, I don’t seem to 
remember a great deal about it, however. 

For twenty-five of these forty-three contests I have 
been responsible for coaching Cambridge's cox. Regularly 
year after year for the past quarter of a century I have 


taken that most important young gentleman over the 
course every day during the three weeks immediately 


LENGTH °* COURSE ABOUT 4%_MILES 


prior to the race. 

Unless the water is 
too choppy—and_ then 
wo go out in a launch 
—I row him along 
in a skiff, and while he 
steers I give him first 
hand experience of the 
currents, the winds, the 
eddies, the deeps, and the 
shallows of the Thames 
from Putney Bridge to f 
Mortlake. He has quite 
a lot to learn, I can 
assure you. First of 
all there is the difference 
between rowing on the 
Middlesex (north) shore 
and the Surrey (south) 
shore—and as he does 
not know which shore he 
will get till the toss has 
been decided, this is very 
important. 

Generally speaking, the 
wind is oftener blowing 
from the north than the 
south, and consequently 
the Middlesex shore is the 
more sheltered and the 
easier to steer on at the 
start. Still, as I will 
explain later on, there is 
practically no advantage 
to be gained in the long 
run by winning the toss, 
one on a rough day. 

Then he must learn how 
to get the benefit of the GF 
best water. The course 
is divided into three parts 
—the two sides and the 
middle, an imaginary strip 
known as neutral water. 
One of these two sides is 
!.aciy to be smoother. and 


Nee eee 


SUCH A LOVELY MOON. 
‘Two men who had been dining not wisely but too well, 
were returning home, and on passing Big Ben one of them 
chanced to look up. 
“Say, old chap, what a lovely moon !"* 
“ Moon ?" replied the other ; “it’s the sun.” 
‘Nonsense! It’s the moon,” said the first, and for 
some minutes they argued. Then seeing another man 
coming towards them, they decided to get him to settle the 
matter for them, and the question was put to him: 
The third man looked at the clock and then at the two 
questioners, and noticing that they were both bigger men 
than himself, replied politely : 
‘ Sorry I can’t tell you. I’m a stranger in these parts.” 
et fe 


~ ee 


HIS ERROR. 

Kiczarp joined the Crushem Football Club, and after 
their first match he rushed away to the Goat and Com- 
passes, which was the headquarters and dressing-room, 
for the usual bath and rub down. Round at the back he 
found a tub, and, thinking this the prepared receptacle, 
he monger got ready to have a bath, and refresh his 
soiled and weary self. 

In the midst of his ablutions Boniface came round with 
a lot of empty bottles, and was quite unaware of Kickard’s 
presence until that worth youth exclaimed : - 

‘ Halloo, landlord ! This ’ere watter is not fit for onny 
bath. It’s both cowld and muddy.” 

_, Wot watter ?’” inquired the publican. 

‘ Why, this ’ere watter in th’ tub,” replied Kickard. 

“Watter!’? echoed the beerseller. “That's not 
@atter ; that’s swill for th’ pigs !* 


** What I am doing each week on my one 


held me up in her arms and 


more sheltered than the other, and it is permissible 
for one boat to cut across the neutral water and so 
gain the benefit of the other’s side. 

But this cutting across must not be done haphazard, 
and a cox who crosses over does so at hia own risk. 
Should he be on his “wrong” side, and should his 
opponents spurt and so much as touch his boat, they 
would win the race on a foul. Therefore, a cox must 
possess fine judgment as to when it is or is not safe to 
** ghange sides.” 

Another thing he must become fully familiar with is the 
eddy on the Surrey shore just after passi Hammer- 
smith Bridge. Between two and three o’clock there is a 
very strong “race” in the tide here, and to get into it 
would mean the loss of something like two lengths. 
To avoid this eddy it is necessary to leave the bank and 
head out towards mid-stream, a proceeding which does not 
always appeal to the young steersman in the early days of 
his coaching. He would like to trust to luck and dash 
through it—but he can’t. 

Despite this eddy, the Surrey shore is the better one 
between Hammersmith Bridge and Chiswick Church, for 
the sweep round the segment of a circle which the bend 
of the river forms here is not so great as on the Middlesex 
shore. A glance at the accompanying map will make this 
clear. Hence my contention that there is nothing in the 
toss on a fair day; this “shorter way round” here 
equalises any previous advantage in the Middlesex side. 


HAMMERSMITH 
BRIDGE 
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“Par in favour of these motor-cars,” said the Mudville 
farmer; “ first time John ever went to London he got 
run over by two of ’em, an’ made enough in damages to 
take the mortgage off the farm and buy three cows.” 


—_e—— 


“Marra,” said Mr. Jenkins, as he pushed the bed against 
the wall— Maria, didn’t I ask you a week ago to oil those 
casters? They creak something awful.” 

“T ‘know you did, James. But there isn’t a drop of 
castor oil in the house.” 

a 

“ You don’t make very good music with that instru- 
ment,” said the innocent bystander to the man behind 
the bass drum as the band ceased to play. 

“No,” admitted the drum pounder, ‘ but I drown a 


heap of bad,” 
—— 


“ Parner,” said little Sammy, “Mr. Jamison told me 
to-day that I was a second edition of you.” 

“That was nice of him,” rejoined the parent. 
did he come to say it ?”* 

“TJ asked him for sixpence,” answered Sammy. 


—f-=__ 

THE yours man had gone to the heiress's father —always 
a ticklish job—but he took his courage with an iron grip. 

“Sir,” he blurted out, ‘I want to ask you for your 
daughter's hand.” 

The old- man, not in the least disconcerted, said : 
“Which hand? The one she signs cheques with, I 
suppose ?”* 


“ How 


If the “Surrey” crew are better they should be able 
to take the ‘‘Middlesex” water, after Chiswick, and 
win. 

The greatest little cox Tever took in hand was, perhaps, 
Mr. Scott, who steered Cambridge to victory against 
Oxford on two occasions, and who was one of the crew 
which defeated Harvard. He was not only a marvellous 
steersman, but also a most amusing young gentleman. 
He would say and do the most laughable things with a 
perfectly serious face, and I wonder that the authorities 
were not down on him sometimes for making his com- 
panions laugh—and grow fat ! 

The cox’s job is at the same time the most important 
and the most thankless one going. A first-rate cox can 
often win the race ‘on his own,” just as a bad cox can 
lose it. Generally he is not given enough credit for his 
work, and always, if his boat loses, he gets the biggest 
share of the blame. 

Sometimes, of course, he thoroughly deserves tho 
slanging he gets, and I remember one race that was abso- 
lutely thrown away by bad steering. One of the crews— 
never mind which—was on this occasion leading by about 
two lengths after passing under Barnes Bridge, but instead 
of cutting diagonally across to the winning post their cox 
oufigued to hug the Surrey shore and so allowed his 
opponents to spurt in first. Another glance at the map 
will show how and where he went wrong. While on this 
I should like to say how very unfairly Mr. D.C. R. Stuart, 

the late Cambridge stroke, was treated by 

Press and public over last year’s race. It was 

not Mr. Stuart’s fault that Cambridge were 

beaten; the crew were dead stale; they had 

rowed 150 miles more in their trials than any 

other crew on record. Apropos, it is interesting 
to note that between five and six hundred miles 
is the general amount of mileage covered by each 
crew during its practices. 

The training of the men is 
strict, but not Spartan. They 
are up at seven and in bed by tea 
every day, and the chief luxuries 
denied them are potatoes and 
butter (both very fattening) and 
tobacco. Fish and dry toast they 
have in plenty, and barley water 
is their great drink, although beer, 
champagne, and port are not 
taboo. 

Usually a new boat is used every 
year, but I have known the same 
one to do duty on three successive 
occasions. These boats weigh 260 
pounds, measure 63 feet in length, 
and cost £60. The oars weigh 
between six and seven vik 
and, painted light or dark blue, as 
the case may be, they are always 
kept as precious mementoes by 
their users. 

On the night before the race 
each boat is carefully guarded by 
a trusted waterman and a _police- 
man. Half-a-dozen pricks from & 
strong needle would never be 
noticed, but would be amply 
sufficient to sink a boat long 
before Mortlake was 
reached. 

Once an atlempt ws 
made to “ get at ”’a boat. 

Still, everyone agrees 
that the race is the 
cleanest event in the 
world’s sporting events. 
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SWEET INNOCENCE. 

A pretty, rosy-cheeked country girl entered a large 
department stores one day recently. It was bargain day, 
and the crowd was greater than usual. She had 
wandered about from tloor to floor a little bewildered 
at the magnitude cf the establishment—the largest she 
had ever seen. 

Seeing her, a shop-walker approached and said: “Is 
there anybody waiting on you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, blushing to the roots of her 
flaxen hair ; “ he’s outside ; he wouldn't come in.” 

et fe 


HIS ADVENTURE. 

“ Durina the war,” said the man with the twinkle ia 
his eye, “ I was in the Matabele Army. One day, passing 
through a swamp, I saw something a few feet ahead of mo 
lying upon the ground, which had every appearance of a 
log, it being about 40 feet in length and nearly a foot in 
diameter. So positive was I that it was nothing but 
log, that I paid no attention to it ; the fact is I would have 
sworn before a court of justice that it was a log and nothing 
else. You see, I never heard of snakes growing to such 
huge dimensions, and, the fact is, never should have 
believed it if I had. 

* Well, between me and the log was a miry place, which 
it was necessary for me to avoid. I therefore placed the 
butt of my gun on the ground before me, and springing 
upon it, lit right on top of—what do you suppose 

“A boa constrictor,”’ said one. 

oe No.”’ 

“ What could it have been ?”’ said another. 

“ Just what I supposed,” said the wag; ‘a log!" 


acre,” see the article in THE SMALLHOLDER. the new rural-life weekly, one penny. 
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“You're perfectly sure you quite “ 80 I did,” was the response,“ but 


understand what it is I want you to = ’ = ; : — make engines, they don't 
do, Miss Edwards ?” ; = : ive "em. 7 ; ; 

“Quite sure,, my lady,” Miss “Oh, I see, said tho girl, 
Edwards replied, her eyes full of conscious of -a sense of relic‘, 


great | 
“Y'm so glad. I—I didn’t like the 


upon as a b joke on the part of , : idea cama Avondale driving engines 
Lady Aileen Constable. a a a ace ti hh a 
woe agg, ep ay The Story of How it was Found, Together with Husband. By FRANK FENTON. Gerald,” he went - quickly, “The 
ise that you yourself will treat . / just om 3 oe peat a terrible 
me as though I were what I am going to pretend to be ? age knows cos to eioomad ie oe hea just made i 3 she thought from what I you were anengii;:; 
Tha will int to your friends. as Nettie | u r mind to go when a pik t; voice said quietly : ver. oe ; 
Danaiog:: a girl =e ae working woman like yourself, with Pa You Evan been dancing much.* I expect you don’t He harried away, leaving them together strangely silent. 
nothing but what she earns?” know many of the here. I’m pretty much in the same | | It’s awful cheek of me, Miss Dunning, he said at Ih-*, 
“If your ladyship wishes.” condition myself; will you take pity on me and dance this | in almost a whisper, “ but will you answer & question ?” 
“Do think you'll be able to remember that I’m not waltz 1” If it’sa ion I can answer, of course I will. 


‘Aileen looked up at the straight, well-built man standi “ Did you care what I was ?” se 

before her, and nailed. He had come then, the man wie For a moment Aileen was silent ; she knew what the answ:r 

wished to dance with plain Misa Dunning, and he was to to that question meant ; she did care what this almost unknow 

look upon, the keen, grey eyes met hers steadfastly, firm | man was, but was it fair to let him know it? 

mouth was relaxed na hs vahed for her reply.. 2 “Don’t ‘answer it if you'd rather not, he stammere} 
““T shall be delighted, Mr. —_—” awkwardly. “ There's no vein reason why you should 
“« My name is Avondale, Gerald Avondale, Miss ——- ?”” care, and—and I’m awfully sorry asked.’ ; 
“Duming,” she replied softly, adding half under her | _ “I would rather answer, the girl replied steadily, feclins 

breath, ‘** Nettie ing.” - - : that she was literally burning her ‘Doate, and giving Gera! 
“ This is the supper dance,” he said, as they glided through Avondale every reason to belicve that if he asked her anothicr 

the dreamy waltz; “may I have the pleasure of taking | question the answer must be “ Yes. I do care what yuu 

youin?” are ; I want you to rise, fo become somethin great !”” 


‘my lady,’ but ‘Nettie,’ Miss Edwards—that won't 
let what you always call me slip out inadvertently ?” 

J don't think so, my——” 

“ Begin now,” Lady Aileen said quickly ; “ it won't come 
80 ly to you if you try it ance or twice before the 
great night, will it ? 

“You don’t know what it is to feel you want to be liked 
for what you really ave, instead of what you've got, do you ? 
‘To have every man in the room crowding round you directly 
you put in an appearance, for a dance, and to feel 
all te time that it’s Constable Towers they see, not the 
woman who is unfortunate enough to own just that—and 


6, 
nothing more !” fi I shall be awfully grateful if you will,” she confessed, 1 I will!” he responded gravely. “I'll work—/.- 
Mies Edwards looked at the little woman from a new | “ for I’m atrociously hungry.” . : you!” se - HG 
aasatpoln’ altogether. “This of Lady Aileen’s, the “That's all right then,’ was the ing response ; “ we ‘Aileen looked at him in speechless wander ; his face sceme:! 


ought to get on splendidly together, for I'm starving, too.” 
** Where Pages Sore} he aaked, as though the fact of 
her working were a foregoné conclusion. - ; 

For a moment Aileen hesitated; should she_tell him the 
truth? Then the thought of his rey ti awkwardness 
under the sudden info tion that La ileen Constable ‘ 
was his companion struck her, and she-answered calmly : 

“T am at Kay’s—in the workroom.” _ . 

“ Kay’s,” -he said without a trace of surprise in his voice. 
“That's rather a nice sort of place I believe, Miss Dunning. 
I—I suppose your time is pretty fully occupied ; if not, and, 
you will allow me, I should hae like to see you again.” 

The girl looked at him almost suspiciously, surrounded as 
she had been for the last two seasons with men whom she now 
realised more clearly than ever must be fortune-hunters, she 
felt a vague doubt of everybody, but as she met the eyes of 
Gerald Avondalé the doubt vanished, and her quick woman’s 
wit sought some means of complying with his simple request. 

“1 think I should like to see you again, too, Mr. Avondale,” 
she said at last. 

“Would you really?” he said eagerly. “You're fond 
of dancing, aren’t you? You must be or you wouldn’t be 
able to dance as you do ; look here, there’s one at Camberwell 
on Monday night; my sister Eva was oing with me, but 
she’s got something else on and can’t. Will you come with 
me instead ? I'll be waiting outside your place, if you like, 
and we'll go down together.” - : 

“T should love to go,” she answered shyly, “ but—bnt, if 
you don’t mind, I think I’d rather meet you at the hall— 
what’s the name of it?” 

“The Town Hall, Camberwell,” he replied. 

““T’]l get a map of London and find out where it is,” the girl 
thought. . ‘‘ Camberwell? I seem to have heard of it.’* 

Mr. Avondale was very anxious to take her home, but 
that ied couldn’t allow; so after one more waltz they 
part 


transformed, his big grey eyes blazed as he jerked the wor): 
out odically, the victim of an extraordinary exciteme:.’. 
“You mustn’t say for me,” she murmured. ‘ You hive 
the others to think of—your mother, your sister.” 
had reached an alcove as she spoke, and were al.-». 
Jutely alone in that mixed crowd of, sit a 
iy Listen,” he said in a low voice, seizing her wrist «nl 
holding it in s grip that made her’ realise fully what a stic:.. 
mar he was. “ Listen, Nettie, what I’m‘going to say will 
‘astonish you as much as the knowledge of it has astoni-|i:! 
me ; I love you. I loved you the first second I saw you sitting 
on that seat last week; I’ve only lived for this mom nt 
since then. I’m nothing, nobody, but I’ve got the ri-': 
stuff in me, and I’ll make a position you won’t be asham::i 
to share. - Will you marry me some day when I come to v1 
and say, ‘Nettie, there's enough for us to begin on’? Will 
9 ? 


‘As she listened to the words Aileen felt the extraordin '. 
force of the man who spoke them ; she knew that he really 
loved her, that, for g or ill, her life was in his hands, 1» 
make or mar. 

She raised her éyes timidly, shyly, almost ashamed of w!.¢ 
she felt they would tell the waiting man—to find her: if 
held close, almost suffocated, whilst a flood of passivnuts 
whisperings reached her. . 

“You're mine, Nettie,” he said. ‘‘ My very own from th's 
moment. Do you realise what it means, little girl—tlat 
you and I are bound together for all time? Isn't it 
wonderful ?” . 

“It’s almost.too wonderful to be true, Gerald,” she repli: 
softly. ‘! I—don’t think I quite realise what it all means.” 

“ it means heaven!” he whispered tenderly. “ Netiir, 
my little Nettie.” 

‘The dance came to an end at last ; to Aileen. it had been » 
dream of sheer delight. Gerald talked—talked well—tellins 
the old, old story over and over again, but always wit! 
glimpses of entirely new delights for just these two. An! 
through all his buoyant happiness Aileen was wonderit's 
how he would take the truth—how she could tell him. 

She kept putting that telling off until, when he saw her 
into the growler, he still thought his swectheart’s name \.\- 
Nettie Dunning, and that she had to-work for her living «5 
hard as he worked himself. . 

She made him ince not to write to her, promisinz 
in return that on Wednesday night she would meet him . 
seven o'clock -to be introduced to Mrs. Avondale and Eva. 

She wondered what they would be like, these relations 

of Gerald's, where she would be taken, and what she woul! 
find at the end of her journey. That he lived at 23 Marm:-: 
Road, Peckham, she knew, because she had written to hin 
at that address, but Peckham conveyed as little to her mind 
as Camberwell had done. 
_ After what seemed a terribly long journey on the top of « 
‘bus, they reached Gerald's home. A home exactly like 
thousand of others in the suburbs, a home which in its nat\« 
unattractiveness made Aileen shudder directly the front dor 
was opened and she stood in the narrow hall. 

But when she met Mrs. Avondale, saw the love for her <° 
shining in the kindly eyes, heard the words of simpl. 
unaffected welcome to herself, she forgot the hideous che. 
ness of everything and, stooping, she kissed the wom. 
with real affection dimming for a moment the light in her 
glorious eyes. 

She had many difficulties to contend with during that): 
visit—questions about the work of which she was profoun.: 
ignorant, which she parried so successfully that the un-: 
picious old lady had no sort of doubt that she was apyi!’ - 
but what her son had said she was. 
“Well, darling,” Gerald questioned eagerly when thes 
stood waiting for the "bus that he fondly imagined was ¢!'.- 
to take her home, ‘‘ do you like her—my dear old mother ' 
* Like her !’? Aileen echoed. ‘ Like her, Gerald ? Whs, 
I think she’s the sweetest woman I’ve ever met !”” ; 
“I'm so awfully glad,” he said, “ because—because -!” 
fell in love with you at once.” 
The weeks sped by, and at last the “* season” was ov". 
bripging with its close out-of-town engagements whien 
Aileen ruthlessly cancelled ; her evenings had become the 
evenings of the average shop girl. To the intense amazem’: 
of her servants she seldom Sinead at home, and every nic!t 
drove away in the brougham, ret ing in a cab. ai 
_Her life was Gerald’s entirely ; she peo f when wit! 
him the difference in their positions, fergot that some day 
that difference must be elear to him, until enc nic! 


in the late autumn be met her with his eyes blazing »''? 
excitement. 


sho had led as a curiosity to see how people in her 
cia ore fea ger anes oy istead, @ woman wanted 
to find her real level, toa w her own worth. 

“I’m afraid I, don’t, my lady,” she said at last. “Tl 
do as you wish with pleasure ; my name is Ethel.” 

ss Thank you so much, Ethe]. Now it’s really settled, don’t 

ou think we might practise the parts we're going to play 
by having tea together? It’s just four o'clock, and I want 
you to tell me anything it’s essential I should know.” 

“Well, you'll meet as equals’ who have hitherto 
addressed you as ‘ your ladyship,’ and they'll probably call 

ou Nettie as soon as they know that’s your name; youll 
End them rough perhaps, after the fine gentlemen you've 
OTT can tagive hness if they're h inter 

“YT can forgive their roughness if t ey’re honest,” - 
me eer h h,” laughed Ethel 

** Oh, they’re honest eno! 7 thel ; “‘ you see, 
there is no reason why they s ouldn’t be with Nettie Dunning 
from Kay’s. is there?” 

She wondered whether her questioner would find that 
honesty quite — . 

“ And this ce is at the Holborn Town Hall, isn’t it? 
I’ve got a vague kind of notion thai that is somewhere quite 
near the City. How shall I get there? I mustn't have the 
car, must 1?” 

Miss Edwards laughed again, as she pictured the mild 
sensation a car like Lady Aileen’s would create at the trades- 
men’s Cinderella. 

“ Hadn't I better call for you here, Nettie? You won't 
wear any jewellery of course, and I’m wondering whether 
you've got a frock that won't look out of place.” 

A long discussion on possible gowns ended in Lady Aileen 
accepting the shop girl’s offer to lend her one of hers, and she 
lived in a strange glow of excitement until Wednesday. 

‘Aileen stood before’ her mirror, looking critically at the 
figure sho presented when the ni ht arrived ; for the first time 
in her life she had dressed herself and did not feel altogether 
pleased with the result. : 

A distinctly unattractive yo’ person, with nothing 
to alleviate that unattractiveness but a pair of wonderful, 
big, brown eyes—eyes that seemed to be perpetually looking 
for something, asking wistfully for help— mney 

She heard the growler draw up in front of her great house 
in Park Lane, and then without waiting for a summons she 
hurried downstairs. 

“My card’s nearly full age Nettie,” Miss Edwards 
confided as they drove towards hall. ‘‘ All our fellows 
are going tobe there, you know, so I’m afraid I shan't 
be able to help you much, but I'll introduce you to one 
or two.” - 

It was a novel sensation for Lady Ailecn Constable to 
enter a ball-room unannounced, to find no hostess to receive 
her, and to discover no throng of men watching her arrival. 

“Go and sit down over there, Nettie,” whispered Miss 
Edwards, who was evidently an extremely popular youn 
woman. ‘' I'll bring somebody over to you after this round.’ 

‘Aileen walked slowly over to the seat indicated and watched 
the unusual ecene with wide-open eyes. 

Passionately fond of dancing she almost longed that one 
of the “ fellows ” would come and ask her—but nobody did. 

At si the first dane, Hie cen ——— with 
many apologies, accompani a ver, -fa oung man 
whom ahs introduced as Mr. yeas, e =_— 

He bowed, a little slp perhaps, and fidgeted with 
his — and then without enthusiasm asked her to dance. 

She rose at once and took his proffered arm, suffering an 
agony of mortification as her clumsy partner cannoned every- 
body with unfailing good humour. 

“Crikey, we nearly upset that little apple-cart, didn’t 
we, miss? I’m sorry, but I’ve clean forgot your name.” 

* Dunning,” she replied shortly. 

“ Queer name,” Mr. Evans chuckled ; “sorter snacks of 
trade, doesn’t it? You know what I mean, eh? That’s 
what the ; swells call us when we apply for our little 


s s s s s 


Gerald Avondale was waiting at the entrance of the hall 
on Monda: ba when she arrived, and opened his eyes 
rather vite n he saw she had come in a cab. Aileen 
had also managed to get one of her own frocks simplified ; 


but in spite of that simplifyi rocess she looked perfect! 
a pite | plitying Pp pe y 


“T say,” said Gerald when she emerged from the cloak 
room, “ you do look ripping !”” 

And instead of being in any way annoyed by the outspoken 
praise, the girl blushed with pleasure. 

I’m so glad you like my frock.” 

“ Like it!” he said warmly ; “ that’s not the word at all; 
besides,” he added half shyly, “I wasn't thinking of the 
frock. What have you doné to yourself? Your cyes are 
so beautifully bright to-night.” 

What was the meaning of the strange sense of pleasure this 
quite ordinary young man was able to give, and did give, 
so freely ? 

“Do you know anybody here to-night °” Gerald asked, 
when he took her to a seat after the first dance. 

** No, I—I don’t think so.” . 

“May I introduce my chum, Jim Leicester? He's an 
awfully good chap.” ° 

““T ‘shall be delighted to meet any friend of yours, Mr. 
Avondale !”” : . 

“No? Would you really? That is splendid of you. 
I'll ran over and bring him up at once; he’s awfully keen 
on meeting you.” 

“Keen on meeting me?” Aileen queried in surprise. 
But Gerald had vanished, and in another moment returned 
with his friend. 
Mr. Leicester asked her at once for the next dance, and 
almost before she was aware of it she was swinging round with 
one of the best waltzers she had ever met. 
He-telked incessantly, and she learnt in that ten minutes all 
Gerald’s history. He was a mechanical engineer, it appeared, 
with a widowed mother and one sister. — 
Aileen’s only notion of engineers was conveyed in the grimy- 
looking man she had seen very busy with oil cans gropin 
about under and over railway engines, and she wienendl 
how Gerald Avondale man to look so clean. 

** Does he fe. very far?” asked. 

“ Far?” Jim Leicester asked. ‘‘ How do you mean?” 

“I mean do the trains he drives, or whatever you call it, 
go a up to Scotland ?” 


*Tdidn’t say he was an engine driver !” 
“Oh!” said Aileen Henkin. “Didn't you? I thought 
you used the word engineer.” 


accounts. 

He laughed loudly at the witticism, and looked at her in 

rise when she remained obviously unamused. 

It was over at last, Pe Aileen’s ten minutes of torture, 
and she returned the little humorist’s bow with a sigh of 
intense relief when he guided her back to her seat. 

Dance succeeded dance, but Lady Aileen Constable remained 
unnoticed ; girls on either side of her were asked “ for the 

re”? by men they obviously didn’t know from Adam, 
ced and returned, to be asked again. 

It was a bitter lesson for the girl to learn with such startling 
suddenness, The contrast—the horrible contrast—with what 
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BROWN ATTENDS THE BOAT-RACE. 


See the new Picture Couplets Contest Below. 
£5,431 NOW. AWARDED IN PRIZES. 
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THIS IS THE IDEA: 


® 
v 
H In the second column is a picture to- 
$ gether with the first line of a Coupiet. You 
® gre invited to complete the Couplet by supplying 
¢ another line, the last word of which shall 
rhyme with the last word of the line given. 
We have given you an alternative second 
line just to show you how easy it is. Now 
compose an original second line and send it 


» 
° 
e 
3 
$ to us under the conditions below. 
@ 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

Ix the next column you will find the first line of 
a Picture Couplet together with a picture. What you 
have to do is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on the entry 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in am envelope 
addressed to the Enrror, Pearson's Weekly; Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “soat” in the top left-hand 


corner. 
All attempts must arrive on oF before Thursday, 
March 24th. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be  crossec «“& Co.” in the manner 
shown in this examplo. The number must be 
written in the space rovided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O should be written on 
each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three.fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
li there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
de divided amonggt all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. . 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When Brown went to Putney the Boat-race 


to see 
Example of a second Irne—nat to be used : 


His aquatic exploits filled spectators with glee. 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 28. 


No. of Postal Order ....so-ccscssccccccceccecenrennecceesceeee 
Re 


When Brown went to Putney the Boat- 
race to see 


. — - = —_ 
I agree to abide by the decision published in *‘ Pearson's 
Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. _ 


Sigmed .....cccsrsscssecescrcrevnesenserosessccsoorecseceroccssoces 


RAdress ......ccccccsecsccccesscccccnccsccscsccsecsssccerceseeceneee 
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THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest is complete in itself. 

2.Each entry received is most carefully 
scrutinised and considered entirely on its 
merits. The Judges pay no attention to the 
names and addresses of competitors. 

$3. Our Contests are conducted on straight- 
forward lines only. No special favour is shown 
to any particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 
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RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 25. 


Wrrn the addition of the awards in Picture Coupleta 
No. 23, the grand total distributed in those contests now 
stands at £5,481 10s. 10d. ; 

This week the amount available allows a prize of 
£10 17s. 9d. to cach of the scaders of the ten lines selected as 
the best by the adjudicators ; while the remainder, £236 5s.. 
is distributed among other competitors, whose efforts come 
next in merit. 

Be sure you send us your lines telling what happened to 
| Brown at the Boat-race. A Couplets Prize will be moat 

acceptable at the close of the Easter Holidays. 

In Picture Couplets No. 25, which competitors were asked 
to complete, the line given was: 


When Brown for the comet was looking last night 
The ten lines selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are as 
follows : 
“* Flashy’ things,” said his wife, “ always were John's delight.” 
Miss Laura Tavor. 25 Beaumont Road, Bradford. 
Quoth he, “ Like the Budget tt tares the ‘ sight’ s” 
Ss. Lavrre, Ivy Villa, Upper Abbey Road, Belvedere, Kent, 
“ To ‘sky’ such ‘a picture,” he cried, “ tsn't right.” 
C. Encatne, 28 South Street, Colchester. 
—If the sky's like his desk, then his task wasn't light. 
Dr. A. R. M’Cuttaan, West Hartlepool. 
Neighbours counted their hens just to see all was right. 
J. Ber, 64 Chestergate, Stockport. 
He described it in detatl—wild geese in full flight. 
James Horan, 152 Common Side, Sheffield. 
The thing wagged its tail—knew old Brown at first sizht. 
F. M. Ovenven, Fordcombe, Tunbridge Wells. 
« That's nol cricket,” cried he, as a“ bat” marred his sight. 
Mrs. L. A. Hasatroy, St. Brelado's, Horsham, Sussex. 
Someone “ lifted ” his hat, which was scarcely polite. 
Mrs. G. A. Roasrs, 42 Limo Grove, Cheadle, Cheshire. 
“ It's moving,” said Brown—'Twas a moving van’: light. 
C. Epwarps, 26 Royal Park Road, Leeds. 
(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 
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FINDING HER LEVEL (continued from; 


page 788). 

For a moment her heart stood still—he had found out the 
truth But his words dispelled that fear at once. 

ie Nettie,” he said quickly ; .* Nettie, my little Nettie, I’ve 

‘ot itt’ 
sae What, Gerald ?” she queried. 

“The berth we've been waiting for, darling, the berth that 
will give us enough to marry on—marry at once! Do you 
realise what it means, sweetheart ? No more horrid sewing 
for those pretty fingers, no more having to meet out of doors, 
but a home of our very own—a home made beautiful by your 
presence. Isn't it great ?”’. 

The words suggested a new plan to Aileen, a plan she set 
about putting into operation at onco by telling him of an 
unexpected legacy which had come to her, and extracting an 

* unwilling permission that she might spend that legacy in 
furnishing the new home. 

The marriage was arranged to take place in six weeka, and 
Aileen gave up her imaginary berth at Kay’s and took two 
cheap rooms at Peckham. 

She wandered about house-hunting, and finally selected 
a charming little place that met with Mrs. Avondale's warmest i 
approval. 

“But are you quite sure you can afford it, my doars? ‘ 
she asked anxiously. ‘Thirty pounds a year seems a tre- 
mendous lot for a young poupies just beginning, to pay.” 

“ My little legacy will help us all along until Gerald gets 
the money he ought to earn,” the girl answered brightly, and 
Gerald nodded his head gravely, feeling perfectly sure that 
whatever Nettie did was right. 

The buying of the furniture, 
to the old lady, for Aileen refused to buy as much as a duster | 
unless she and Eva approved. She was astonished at the keen | 
senso of the beautiful Mrs. Avondale posseased ; and as one | 
artistic piece of furniture after another was purchased, she | 
realised what torture that hidoous house in Marmosa Road | 
must be inflicting. . 

One week before her wedding day, Aileon, accompanied | 
by Gerald, Mrs. Avondale, and Eva, went to look at the new 
house, which was swept and garnished, ready for its | 
inmates. | 


How to make money by Bze-Kesping, 82 


t 
too, caused grave accel | 


“My dear,” said the old lady, when every room had been | I was quite, quite sure that Mr. Gerald Avondale would nevet 


inspected, “ it's beautiful, simply beautiful !” 

© You are sure you like it?” the girl said wistfully. 

“ Like it |’? was the emphatic reply ; “* I don’t think there's 
a prettier home in England !” 

he wedding day dawned, and Lady Ailcen Constable 
smiled with a great content when she looked out upon a 
glorious autumn day. Until now sho had kept her secret, 
feeling that the time for its telling had not come, but to-day, 
when she was Gerald Avondale’s wifc, sho knew it must be 
told—told in its entirety. 

Still full of that vague doubt of how he would take the 
news, she had invented a story of having to assume the namo 
of the relative who had left her the imaginary fortune in order 
that everything should be feasible at the ceremony, and now 
that it was over, and she stood in her “ going-away dress,” 
with no one but her husband and his own family near, she 
knew that the crisis of her life had come. 

“T have something to say to you all,” she commenced ; 
“ something I have tried to say since the first day I met 
my "—a scarcely perceptible pause marked her utterance 
of tho next word— husband. I have deceived you all.” 

Her listeners were looking at her intently ; the gravity of 
her tone impelled a profound sense of something vital— 
something that must affect them all. 

Gerald, with that sense more strongly marked, perhaps, 
than it was in the others, moved instinctively nearer to where 
she stood, feeling that she needed protection—help. 

“There is nothing to bo ashamed of, dear,” she whispered, 
and she took his outstretched hand, “ at least,” she added 
with a slightly heightened colour, “ nothing but little lies, 
old for a purpose you will all, I hope, forgive. 

“First, I must tell you that my father was the Earl of 
Steventon, that my name is Aileen Netetia Constable, and 
that except a3 a customer I don't know Kay’s at all!” 

“You aro Lady Aileen Constable ? ** gaid Gerald hoarscly, 
when tho first shock of her confession was over and he had 
recovered from his surprise. 

“No, dear,” she corrects] smilingly, “ I am Lady Ailesn 
Avondale, thanks to the dearest man in the whole wido 
world!” 

“ But, Nottie, why dida’t you tell mo ? ” he asked. 

“Shall I tell you?” she whispered softly. “ Bocaus, 
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ask Lady Aileen to marry him, and”—she paused for a 
moment with a tremulous smile hovering over her lips— 
“because although sho is a wicked woman and has fibbed 
unscrupulously, she daren’t ask him herself.” 

“My dear!’’ murmured Mrs. Avondale, coming over to 
where the girl stood with her husband. ‘Oh, my dear!” 

Raising her hands she brought Aileen's head down to the 
level of her own and kissed her tenderly. 

“You forgive me—mother?" queried Aileen gently. 
“Thon I feel quite safe. There’s one other thing you must 
forgivo, too,” she went on hae . “I—T'm horribly rich, 
youknow. There's the car. I told the chauffeur. to call hers 
at twelve to take us to Steventon, Gerald. Don’t be afraid 
darling; the tenants, who are quite stupidly fond of me, know 
that I’m coming home to- ay with my husband. And 
there's just one thing more,” sho said, a soft, pretty blusin 
making her face almost beautiful, “I bought this house for 
you, mother, you and Eva, so that you might have a place 
of your very own to come to when you're tired of Park Lans 
and Constable Towors.” 

“That's why you insisted on my buying all this lovely 
furniture ?”’ . 

“Of course it was, you dear, and you very nearly 
succeeded in making me very angry sometimes, when you 
wouldn't let me get the dearest things they had in the shop. 
Come on, Gerald,’ she continued quickly, as the front door 
bell sounded, ‘“ my man’s tired of waiting already.” 

“All right, your ladyship,” answered Gerald with a laugh 
that told Aileen more plainly thin any words that her 
masquerade was forgiven. 

““T want to be plain Mra. Avondale for always and always,” 
she murmured. ‘Oh, darlings all, if you could only know 
how much, much happier Nettie Dunniag from Kay's was 
than Aileen Constable had ever been ia hor life!” 


“T want to complain of the flour you sent mo tha 
other day,” said Mra. Youngwife severely. 

“What was the matter with it, ma'am ?” 
grocer. 

“Tt was tough. My husband simply wouldn't cat the 
biscuits I made with it.” 


asked t'¢ 
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Something Nicer, Please ! 
Solicitor (at Lambeth) : “ What was his condition ? ® 
‘The Defendant: “ Drank as a lord.” ? 
Judge Emden: “ Don't say drunk as a lord. You should 
not uee such an expression as that.” 


What About the Cheese ? 

“These are just afew of the things which have been 
thrown at me,” said a defendant in a Richmond assault 
case, “ boiled boiled matton, hard suet pudding, 
bread pudding, and bread and dripping.” 


Should He Do It? 
“J wish to ask you if it is the husband's lace to do hts 


own was! and his own cooking, provide for himself, 
the work the house, and make the clothes for the 
children ? ” 


This was the novel question put to the Newton Abbot 


magistrates recently by a man, whosa wife for a 
separation on the ground of desertion. The bench decided 
to adjourn the case. 
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THE MOTORMAN CANNOT GO WRONG. 
Atrgouan perhaps you ride in a tram nearly every 
day of your fe, here is a little point 
= your notice. The 
handle which the driver 
operates with his left hand 
turns on the current, and 
works the electric brake. If this 
handle were put on its square 
wrongly, the result would be 
confusion, and the action 
would be all wrong. Now, 
instead of a plain square, & 
: slight modification is made: one 
corner of the square on the 
controller spindle is cut off, as 
seen in the plan, and the hole 
in the handle is ye 
similarly. When the driver 


therefore takes the handle with 


him from one end of the car to the other, and alips it 


on the spindle, he cannot go wrong, as the handle will 
only fit In the one position. 


that may have 


Recorded from the Daily that 
tae Cones Comte See 


No Wieb to be Biessed. 
Mr. Bros, at Clerkenwell, bound # man over for disorderly 


conduct. 
The Man: “God bless 


: you, sie?” 
The Long-Suffering Judge. The Magistrate: “ Briag him back.” 

“J do not sit here at the beck and call of litigan ." his| The man was brought back. ; 
Honour J Bacon remarked at Bloomsbury, when The Magistrate (coldly): “ This is a serious matter ; and 
asked to put ‘acase. “Iam not an automatic machine | I don't wish you or anyone else to behave in that way in 
that you can put your money into the slot and take | this court.” . 
judgment.” -° Beara to Obey.” 

“Langwidge” This Time. “earn to ebey. By submission rule,” was Mr. Plowden's 

“She's been here before, sir,” said tho gaoler of a woman ! sivice at the bone Police Court to a woman wi. 
prisoner at the London Guildhall. said her husband struck ber because she raked out the {!rv 

“Only for drink—not for langwidge,” observed the | 59 that he should not burn it all night 


defendant. 
Fined 5s., or three days. 
An Affectionate Woman. 


A woman at Willesden, charged with being drunk and 
disorderly, was stated by a constable to have thrown her 


arms round a man’s neck in the street. She in tly 
denied the tion, and asked the magistrate: “ Do you 
think I would throw my arms round your neck, sir, if I met 
you in the street?” 


“There is no knowing what you would do,” replied the 
magistrate as he imposed a small fine. 
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TO SHOW WHETHER THE TAP IS OPEN. 


We pay half-a-crown for 
take to return unsuitable 


notice the square 
on which the 


it. This isalways 
put on gasmeter 
cocks, as well as 
many others for 
engineers’ work ; 
when the non is 
pointing in line 
with the pipe, 
you may be sure 
that the hole in 


the is 3 
but mee oe ittle 
indication, mis- 


takes would often 
be made. 


—— 
HOW FILES ARE SHARPENED. 


each accepted pi 
paragraphs 


Next time you look at the turncock on your gasmeter 


WuHEn the teeth of his Fare become worn and ons 
by use, they are in a very easy manner, Wi 
a) sandblast.” Tho file is passed into an opening in a 
chamber, and a stream of fine sand and water is blown 
with terrific force by means of steam against the backs 
of the file teeth, from a nozzle which directs the stream 


WHEN THE PIPES ARE JOINED. 

WHEN the men are laying a line of gas or water pipes in 
the road, you will often notice that they have a pot: of 
molten lead over the fire and a supply of yarn or tar-rope. 
This is to make the joints in the yo gas or water t, 
and the work is done as follows: After putting the pipes 
together, the end 
of one entering 
the mouth of the 
next one, the yarn 
is wound round 
and rammed 
tightly into the 
space between the 
pipes. Then a 
ring of clay is 
stuck round, and molten lead is poured into the space 
after the yarn, the clay preventing it from running away. 
The lead is well stomuteed or rammed in with a “ caulking 
tool” (seen in the picture), and the joint is complete. 
The object of the yarn is to make a tight joint past which 
the gas or water cannot creep, and the lead prevents the 
yarn from getting out or being rotted by the soil in which 
the pipes are lai 


Sicked Fars 


Dutiful Voters. 
Of 7,212,837 electors in contested constituencies in the 
last election, 6,667,810, or over 92 per cent., voted. 


vA eA 


at a certain angle. Each of the countless millions of 


sand grains does its little share in ing awa 
a om surface, and so the result Ja woken 
r) 


cut may also be brought to a greater degree of perfection 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Sentenced Himeelf. 
A young man named Walter Speyer committed suicide in 
Berlin the other day because he had accidentally shot a 


“All That ia Left of Them.” 

Only ten Russian survivors of the defence of Sebastopol 
attended the fifty-fifth anniversary dinner given in St 
Petersburg. 

Nerve. 

Of a woman charged at Willesden recently with boot 
stealing, it was stated that she once stole a pair of boots 
from outside s pawnbroker’a shop, went inside, and 
succeeded in pawning them. 


Couldn’t Pass the Pepper. 

By overturning a cruet stand while “ visiting” a house 
in Iiford a burglar sneezed and roused the inmates. In his 
hurry to leave he forgot his bag, and the tenant now tells 
the police he will return the bag “ on receiving satisfactory 
proofs of ownership.” 

| Brave St. Bernards. 

: After forty-eight hours’ search, a party of monks from 
the St. Bernar’ Hospice, accompanied by their dogs, found 
the bodies of three Italians near the summit of the pass. 
The men had been i away by an avalanche. During 

, pix weeks the monks and their dogs have assisted fourteen 

! exhaus‘od tourists to the Hospice. 


O@ Half-a-crown will be paid to the se 
Address your envelope to The 


girl in an adjoining garden in mistake for a cat. 


Bank Notes never Cashed. 

Only £638 of the notes, worth £5,228, issued by General 
Baden-Powell during the siege of Mafeking, were ever 
presented for payment, says the Army accounts. They 
were kept as mementoes. ° 


Poison in Soldiers’ Soup. 

A French court-martial has sentenced a Hussar corporal 
to twenty years’ *penal servitude and mili degradation 
for attempting to poison the men in his squadron. He put 
a quantity of cyanide of potassium into the men’s soup, 
but so strong was the smell of the poison that the men 
refused to touch the soup. 


Two Lives for Football. 

Two lives were lost one Saturday recently during a 
football match at Aberaman, Glamorganshire. The ball 
went out of ye. into the river and a ten-year-old lad 
named Harold James, who tried to fetch it, fell into the 
water and was drowned. ot fry Rage named Veale, on 
the o ite bank, saw the fallin. He rushed to assist, 
but fell unconscious and died before could be taken home. 


Mr. Plowden; “But you mustn't take away your |n.. 
band’s right toa fire if he wants one in his own house. it 
is not your fire, it is his.” . 

The Woman: “ He lost his temper for nothing.” 

Mr. Plowdes: “I don’t agree. I think he had ever: 
excuse. What next will you do? The poor man is reduced 
to a cypher on your principles. You like to have your o:1 


way, eh?” 

‘the Woman : “No; but be does.” 

a Plowden: “Of course; he wouldn’t be a man if i: 
di "4." 


cannot under. 


cture par. used om this page. We 
a envelope. 
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and sharpness by means of the sandblast. The picture 
shows a few teeth of a file highly magnified, with the 
sandblast in action. The teeth marked A, A have been 
eut in the usual manner by chisel, and are rather 


imperfect at the Ps where the chisel has thrown them 
backwards. This ly cutting edge is ground away |v 
the stream.of sand, the file is far more effective than 


it is whet wimply left from the chisel. 


—__. jo 

HOW A HYDRAULIC JACK WORKS. 
Tne hydraulic jack, invented by Tangye, is 8 wonder{ul 
little machine, by which a man pumping at a handle, may 
lift as much as 70 to 80 tons, and in special ship jacks, 
as much as 200 tons. This feat is accomplished throuyh 
the agenc In the picture, the diagram A 
illustrates the principle of the jack ; if force water 
lnriger of a certain » and Iet 


on the latter will 
be enormously 
inc corres- 

with 
the increased 
area. Thus sup- 
posing the larger 
piston possesses 
six times the area 
of the small one, 
a force, say, of 10 ~“\4 
Ib. applied to the 
small one would be 
magnified to 60 Ib. on the large one. In the secticn o! 
the jack, the plunger B is the small one, and the upriz'.: 
foot C the large. When the long lever D, which aflori 
a great gain in power, is worked up and down, the plunger 
B is pumped up and down correspondingly, and it drs 
water from the cistern surrounding it, and forces it into 
the larger chamber above C. The body of the jack there- 
fore slides up C and anything on the top of the ja-k is 
raised. The claw E can also be used for lifting loads, but 
of course it is not so strong to stand a weight as the to 
of the jack. When the load has to be lowered, screw F 


arpening up of the teeth. Files which are newly | is slackened back, allowing the water to escape again 


into the top cistern. 


No Hat-raising. 
__A society has been formed at Berlin with the object «f 
introducing the military salate for civilians. 

“Cupid's Lip.” 

A dentist stated st the Westminster County Cout 
recently that a woman client asked him to make her false 
teeth project so that she should have a “ Cupid's lip.” 

What Cabe have Come to. 

At Dumfries, owing to floods, the cattle market was cut 
off, and some cattle waded out, while othera remained 
imprisoned all night. Nnmbers of sheep were taken out 19 
cabs and lorries. 

Clerks’ Golden Harvest. ; 

Recently, during the rubber boom, in most Stock 
Exchange offices the clerks have been reaping @ golden 
harvest. If not wanted by their own offiee they can readily 
employ their overtime in some other. They command frem 
6s. an hour, with good restaurant meals, up to as much a5 % 
pcinas au hour Sie suvistn epaclaliaed, neck: . 

“Won't Works.” 

Recently the Oldbury Education Committee issued 6 
circular with a view to stopping the per employment 
of children between school bork. pointing out that auch 
practices were illegal and punishable with a fine of 40a, The 
parents have complained that this circular bas been taken 
so literally that scores of children have refused to da 
anything in the home, such as black boots, clean knives, cr 
“take father’s dinner.” 


nder of each original illustrated paragraph ac ted and used on this 2, 
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Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, a rich and public-spirited girl, who 
puts her fortune and her services at the disposal of her country for Secret Service work, and for 
occasional assistance to Scotland Yard in matters where only a woman of distinction and charm 
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ran hope ta sacceed. In addition to her own fortune she receives a thousand a year for expenses, aad is allowed by the Secret Service to use abroad 
‘ the title of Lady Warrenden, which is her passport to British Embassies. 


_ life of an Englishwoman! 
member of the Russian Government was present at that 
little conference in the shabby restaurant op 
rovolutionary committee room, and Rachel alone, of all the 
party, was quite calm. 


THE CONDEMNED TWENTY. 
For the last five years London and Paris have shared the 
unenviable distinction of being the headquarters of the 
at democrati¢ and revolutionary movement in Russia. 
While our judges at the New Bailey and the County Assizes 
men to death in numbers that can 
be counted upon the fin; of the hand, another tribunal 
has been sitting and out another kind of justice with 
much more us consequences. 
In Paris the Secret Police are unpleasantly active, and not 
assassinati 


at all in — with government by ion ; but 
in London— great heartless metropolis of the world— 
the tee millions care nothing at all for the sufferings of 
Russian ts. 

refuse to believe very seriously in the existence of committees 
and tribunals in London passing sentences of death without 
trial, without mercy, or even a semblance of 

The haunts 


of these revolutionaries, who imelu 


have been ‘senteticing 


saved by the English Secret Service. 

One summer evening Lady Warrenden’s car wandered into 
the little-known ion of Compton Street, Soho, and 
deposited her at the door of » little French restaurant. The 
car vanished, the chauffeur ing very soon after to 
join his mistress in the almost empty restaurant where, just 
inside the window, which was an ordin: shop front with 
plate-glass screened by curtains, four members o the London 
sed were assembled, amo: them Detective-Inspector 

wer. There was dangerous business afoot to-night, and 
Rachel had undertaken a perilous task. 

Russian Revolutionaries. 

On the other side of the road was another restaurant, very 
modest in appearance and none too clean, a placé too shabby 
to attract even the Bohemian diners-out who go to Soho in 
search of five-course dinners for eighteenpence. The upper 


= or on was to take place. 
presiding 5 mspiracy was now upstairs 
preparing the long table at which the cemomibes would sit 
a short, corpulent, bearded man of fifty, quite undistinguished, 
and rather ehabbily dressed. -No one would have mistaken 
him for anything but the proprietor of the eating house. 
Before each chair he set out blotting paper, foolscap, a quill 
pen, and, for every two scats, sn inkpot. 

It was like the preparation for a board meeting, and when 
all was ready the chairman, as we shall call him, wandered 
downstairs and out into the street, where, according to his 
usual custom, already well known to the lish police, he 
walked up and down meditatively smoking a big green cigar 
and watching the passers-by from the restaurants going off 
to the theatres. 

There was nothing furtive about these revolutionaries. 
They changed their place of meeting occasionally, that was all. 
This upstairs board-room had been in use about & fortnight. 
Admittance was by way of a side door. To look at the fat, 
sicck little man no one would have imagined that he was 
ahout to pass sentence of death upon the brother of a king, 
three generals, an archbishop, an imperial chancellor, an 
over ten governors of provinces. 

These political murders, or executions, as the revolutionaries 
called them, were not to bo carried out all at once. The 

* List-of the Condemned ” was to be finally a proved by the 
Committee, and their agent from Russia, and lots were to be 
drawn for the first three lives. 

The important thing for the police was to discover the 
names of the proscribed individuals. All official Russia was 
trembling. Tsarina’s health was spokon of as in a 
perilous condition, and the chancellories of Europe were on 
the qui vive for the one decisive and long-expected upheaval 
which was to settle the fate of Russia. 

Rachel, in s sudden fervour of missionary zeal, had under- 
taken to secure the names on the fatal list. She was now 
making final arrangements with the police, who were pledged 


to be at hand to raid the committee room on the first sign 
of alarm, 


THE SMALLHOLDER deals in a manner quite charming With the Dairy, Allotments, 


Inspector Dewer. 


hear the breaking 
end of that scarf?”’ 


with a lau 
contact wit! 


came forwa 
is movi 


skurrying down the stairs and join 
been spying 
everything in 
meeting, and the chairman had come downstairs. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. ete. 


The excuse for the raid was to be their desire to save the 
A very exalted and excited 


posite the 
“ You quite understand the signal ? ” she asked. addressing 
“ You are to dg nothing at all unless you 
of glass. Would you mind holding the 


She unwound from her neck a long length of chiffon, which, 


when extended, was three yards long. 


“ Now, then, please, I want you to bind it round my right 


elbow. She extended her arm, and Inspector Dewer obeyed 
mechanically while the others looked on wonderi 


y- 

ling why I want this done,” the girl remarked 

“Tt is merely to protect my elbow from 

the window-panes.” 

One of shy party who had been observing the house opposite 
and whispered, ‘ The room is lighted up. He 

about. Ah, now he draws the curtains.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Rachel. “Those curtains make 


“You are ‘ame 


everything possible.” 


Another member of the party, a police-officer, now came 
the watchers. He had 
from an upper window, and reported that 


the room over the way was prepared for the 


Rachel was on her feet in an instant. 
“The time has come,” she said quietly, and with a certain 


solemnity. The others drew their breaths heavily and 


watched her with respect, as one looks upon a person about 


to perform some heroic act in which there is a tremendous 
element of risk. 


Inside the Den. 
“ Are you quite resolved to do it alone ? ” asked Inspector 


Dewer. 


“ Quite. The presence of a man would only be an incentive 
to violence, whereas a woman——”’ 


They have no more mercy for women than for men.” 3 


“We shall see.” 

** At least you will go armed?” 

“Why should I? I don’t understand firearms, and the 
production of a weapon might be a signal for them to shoot 
me. Look again and tell me if he leaves the door open.” 

The man who was watching through the shop blind was 
silent for a long time and the others waited in tense anxiety. 

“ Here he comes. He is relighting his cigar. Now ho is 
putting his hands in his — and looking up and down 
the street, as he always doea. The door is left ajar. It is 
full early. Now he strolls down the street.” 

“‘ Good-bye !” murmured Rachel, with just a quaver in her 
voice and a parting smile as she passed out. 

A dark grey dust cloak hid her dress and the bandaged 
elbow, while a close-fitting toque and veil rendered her as 
little conspicuous as possible. She passed swiftly up the 
street, and came back, for the stout Russian had turned and 
once more passed his open doorway. 

Two be men arrived, and, after making a sign to the 
chief, slipped through the doorway and up the stairs. The 
stout man continued his promenade, and when he reached 
8 point about fifty yards away, where he might be expected 
to turn, Rachel slipped like a ghost through the doorway 
om vanished into the hollow. A dark staircase was before 


Tr. 

The adventure was now well under way, the peril of it 
hardly realised; the possibility of failure infinitely greater 
than the chance of success. It is always so in cases of this 
sort where barefaced audacity is matched against the odds 
of Fate. 

At the top of the staircase was a small landing, and the 
door of the committee room stood open. She pecped in. 
Another room led out of this apartment, and it was in the 
farther one that the two young men who had preceded her 
were now chatting ther, but out of sight. 

With step soft and cat-like Rachel entered the lion's den 
and passed swiftly behind the curtains of the farther window. 
Here she was in an embrasure formed by the recess of the 
window, with just room to stand up between the curtain and 
the glass. 

Dewer Gets Excited. 

Her entry had been unobserved. The presence of the 
poong men—the first arrivale—was regarded by the man 

low as a guarantee that the room was safe from intruders 
or spies. 

The police, tremblingly watching on the other side of the 
road from an upstairs window exactly on the same level, 
were able to faintly sec Rachel standing with her back against 
the glass panes. 

At short intervals other men arrived ; some entered the 
restaurant, others lounged through the open door to the 
staircase. They came singly and in couples until twelve in 
all wore assembled, when the door below was closed. 

This was the signal for activity on the other side of 
the road. Inspector Dewer, who all along had been very 
sceptical about the success or wisdom of this experiment, 
gave way to momentary panic. 

“They'll murder her! They'll find her for a certainty. 
How can she expect to get out?” 

** We are in London, not in Russia,” urged the Russian 
agent, who was eager for information at any sacrifice. ‘If 
they discover her presence, we shall know, She will break 


ba 


&@ pane of glass as she promised. At thefirstcrash we must 
rush over in a body. There will not be time for them to 
ask her business.” 

“Or put a knifo between her ribs,” suggested someone 
else sarcastically. 

“They will hear us coming. and all their thoughts will be 
concentrated on self-defence if we are prompt and arrive on 
the instant.” 

“It’s all very fine,” growled Dewer, ‘“ but that door over 
there is locked, and possibly bolted. Here ’—turning to 
Rachel’s chaufieur— off you go up the street as fast as you 
can pelt to that old iron shop and bring back with you a 
jemmy or a coal-hammer, or something heavy. If she is 
caught that lock will have to go at one blow, and one blow 
only, mind you, or we shall get to the top of the etairs to find 
her lifeless.” 

Nothing happened for a long time. It seemed an eternity 
to the watchers. The darkness deepened, but the light from 
the street lamps made it still ble to see the shadowy form 
outlined against the window. Once a flutter of white showed 
momentarily as Rachel pressed a shcet of paper against the 
window to write upon it. She was recording names, a8 far as 
she could understand them—every name mentioned by the 
chairman of the committee. 

The acene on the other side of the curtains was strangely 
commonplace, but somehow impressive. The es 
were carried on partly in Russian, partly in meh. At 
times everybody spoke at once; then one man would rise, 
and with fervent eloquence expound views that roused 
his comrades to onthusiasm. The stout little man sat at the 
head of the table and used a hammer, like any chairman of 
a cricket club, keeping order.’ 

At the door a man, on the stairs outside another, 
ready to give the alarm in case of su: . Every precaution 
had been taken, but nobody had looked behind the curtains, 
where surely no one would be eo insane as to hide. 

After much talk and the reading of long letters from Russia 
the two young men from the inner room were called in. They 
were the willing assassins who had voluntarily come forward 
to give their lives for the Cause and “ remove ” any two 

raons nominated by the committee—fanatics both, one 

lack-haired, keen, and ferocious ; the other, boyish, almost 
effeminate, with great burning eyes. 

They advanced to the head of the table, and there was a 
hush. The chairman set in the centre of the table a largo 
Japanese china bowl. They were about to draw lots. 

After a word of warning to the man at the door, the chair- 
man took from his breast-pocket a list of names, which he 
read slowly, one at a time, while a man on his right wrote 
them down on slips of paper. There were twenty names in 
all. Each was received with excitement, and some provoked 
the revolutionaries to snarling anger. At the last name— 
that of a famous minister—they leapt to their feet, but the 
chairman hushed them down. 

There was now an impressive pause. 

The chairman uttered a few words in Russian to the 
young men standing against the wall. Their faces paled and 
their lips trembled, but their eyes were fastened upon him 
as if mesmerised. He raised one hand aloft, and, looking 
heavenward, uttered an impressive sentence. It was not 
ragga to understand Russian to realise that it was an 
oat! 


Discovered! 


The words were repeated by the young men in turn, and 
the pieces of paper bearing the names of the victims were now 
shaken in the bowl. The first of the assassins came forward 
and drew a slip of paper. He unfolded it with tremblin 
fingers—the fair youth—and a little cry of regret esca 
him. The victim was a more or less insignificant general. 

The second man dipped his hand into the bowl and drew 
with a certain amount of swagger. He handed his paper 
indifferently to the chairman. At the reading of the namo 
a gasp, awful to hear, passed round the room like a sob ; to 
be followed a moment afterwards by an electrical exhibition 
of exaltation as the men clenched their hands and shouted the 
name as with one voice. The chairman implored them to 
be quiet. 

The name was 
Police. 

The chairman looked instinctively towards the windows 
as though he feared the sound would reach the people in 
tho street below, and as his glance wandered over the curtains 
it concentrated suddenly upon a small white object. His 
lips parted, his prominent eyes secmed to distend, and he 
gazed with amazement and curiosity —transfixed. 

The others could not fail to observe his interest in the 
curtain. All eyes went round instinctively to the same 


that of a notorious and famous Chief of 


spot. 
Pthe thing they saw was a finger in a whito kid glove; a 
woman's finger. 

Rachel, in her anxiety not to part the curtains, had 
stealthily drawn them together with her left hand. The 
scene of enthusiasm had excited her curiosity, and for one 
moment. she forgot her promise to keep near the window, to 
absolutely touch the window the whole time. She was quite 
unconscious of the interest aroused by her act. 

The chairman made a sign of silence, then signed to the 
men beside him to look away. He pushed back his chair 
silently and stealthily, then, with a leap which was surprisin, 
in a man go bulky, Rong bine on to the curtain and seiz 
the hand to which the finger belonged. ‘ 

It was all so sudden and such a shock that Rachel had no 
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time to think of the or thrust her elbow through s pane 


of glass. Before she could even cry out she was {nto | the pavement below. 
i d swung round to the of the ey yelled in fury now. The poison was . Two 
oo al cali men seized her, holding a wrist coh, Another glass was 


“A woman, 3 woman!” 
1’ snarled someone in an ominous voice. 

“A spy!” they echoed. 

The doe at the door put his back to it and turned the key 
with a enap. Everybody stood up and crowded to the 
chairman’s end of the table, surrounding Rachel mp J ok) 


ut ere the lip 
resounding blow: 
whole house. 


: ; is Made by 
t her with eyes which stabbed and shot lightnings | against the door ! How Money 
Bhe recoiled le the fireplace, but the chairman tightened Open, open ! Billiards, 

i The door gave way, and there was & how! of rage. 


his on her’ wrist. - 

eine her other hand,” he bar soot - ca man who 
had drawn the first slip of paper ipped it fiercely. 

Thus she was held ts a fu sorate while they scrutinised 
‘A man came forward and tore off her veil with a savage 
it and bringing her hair 


her. with them. 


wrench, dragging her hat with 
tumbling about eyes. . 
Her beanty and her courage subdued them. She stood like 
a young lioness at bay, but when there were no further offers 
of violence the _—. ¢ is lance died down, and she 
looked at them steadily and calmly. 
“You know what this means,” said the chief in very good 


behind, and felt 


frantic at the 


E lish. : r : 

“She nodded. Oh, if she could only get to the window for | inside , 

just one moment. secured the list 
“ See if she is armed ! pocket. 


” 
“T have no weapon,” she replied, with a shrug. _ 
Nevertheless, ie: man who had torn aside her veil n 
to search. Her dress was torn open at the neck, and her 
waistbelt waa taken off. 


Three Minutes to Live. . 

to understand whet I meant just now,” said 

the chairman. ‘‘ Sit down, there. If you have any message 

to send to your friends we ‘will deliver it. It is farewell, you 
. Be quick!” 


was quite unn 


were cabled all 


persons, and, 80 


PEARSON’S 


signal through the window pane. The pieces went in # shower to 
See and a secon 


All paused and listened as if turned to stone. 
Hurried footsteps up the stairs—men flung themselves 


“The police, the 
In the tumult Rachel was forgotten. : 
the door intent upon meeting the incoming men and closing 


One man alone did not join them, the chairman, and 
he, much to his amazement, found himself 


Rachel had seized the leader 
did not know quite how it happened, except that she was 


namee. She slipped her. right hand over his 
expertly that his head any 


His solo concern was to get free and sacape the grip of this 
most athletic and muscular youn n i 

he was the centre of a swirl of fighting, struggling 
dragged him with them to the staircase. The English party 
cautiously pretended to be overpowered, and allowed their 
prisoners to escape. 
the list was sufficient. The capture 


ecessary. . 
In three hours the names of the condemned Reactionaries 


Many of them are since dead ; it did not avail to save them. 
But a few, warned in time, 


WEEKLY. 


dose poured out in frantic haste ; 
of the bottle touched the , three 
s like gunshots reverberated t ugh the ved 


lice |” 
al They crowded to 


seized from 
two thin fingers pressing into his throat. 

the revolutionaries. She 1 
share it. 
ought that he might escape with his list of 
shoulder 80 


of the proscribed and thrust it into her 


not its expe 


lady. a few minutes 


men, who 


Rachel's assurance that she had secured 
of the revolutionaries 


over Russis, and they knew their danger. 
were able to safeguard their 


far, have not yet fallen. reel & 


was taken from the top of the sidebos and in (Next week: “Rachel’s First Failure.”) some time 
front of the blotting- side the inkpot. leader exhibitions nightly. 
pr d to pour out the liquid. CERTAINLY IMPROVED. 8 


To gain time she commenced s letter, writing two or three “So,” he remarked, “you consider yourself a smart teaching lasting from 
words slowly, then pausing and looking at the glass of poison | boy, do you? Do you think you could run this business | After each 
which was to bring » swift and silent death. as well as myself?” mistakes they have m 


“T can give you three minutes. 
names of the venncsil who sent you here and a full confession.” 


part of the yea’ 
“ And if I refuse ?” 7 1 | 
“It wi that.’ He waved in the direc- | YOR: sir!” another, and so gets | 
dona he caly We ve reall of making the unwilling . Indeed !’’ gasped the grocer. _ Every ible kind 
"Much as it pains me to have to & est torture Yes. Now, look at that butter, for instance. Don’t sionals. 
to a lady—and an English lady, for I gather that you are you think it would be better to label it ‘ Can’t be beaten > | players who, by a rece 


English ?” 
Rachel Seeks a Way Out. 


She nodded and proceeded with her letter. All the sen- 
en poe rather Tncoherent, for disjointed thoughts were 


ugh her brain. 

thodding through er Brag glass 1°" was the thought FAITHFUL AND FEARLESS. os big scons, 

which hammered away. A voice seemed to be breathing it | THE following story is told by & man who attempted 

into the air. to play s practical joke, but was thwarted in a very| 4 good oricketer h 
Suddenly she felt faint—fear and a sickening aroma from i poi way. He says: 1 Bo that he J 

the n. She gas in an exaggerated manner and| “J am very particular about fastening the doors and | Payer ip eo) cam 

showed signs of collapse. Someone at the table urged that | windows of my house. I do not intend to leave them open 


. Sho waved her hand in 

the tion of the window, and opened her lips dumbly as 
asking for air. 

- es Wer must know whose agent she is,” said the dark 

assassin. ‘ Open the window. Let her have air.” 

Rachel drew in a breath of air that revived her, although 
the window was only a little way open. Surely t 
watchers on the other side must have realised that she 
had gone from her hiding-place. 

Then a horrible thought. 

They might imagine she had escaped. Then the 
recurrence of the thought—crashing glass, crashing glass! 

“J can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” she cried at last, 
staring at the poison. “Te I've got to do it, let me do it 
now.” 

«Don't Torture Me!” 

“ Yes, yes!” urged man at the far end of the table. 

She put out her hand for the poison glass, but the leader 
seized her wrist. 

“The name of the person who eent you here!” 

For a moment she made a show of obstinacy, then answered 
boldly : 

“s The Chief Commissioner of the English police.” 

“Tt id a lie!” 

She thrust her free hand into her dress and drew out a 
small bluc paper with the instructions from headquarters 
written and nigned and stamped. 

“Will you believe that ? If you mean to kill me give 
me the glass.” : 

“You seem in a great hurry to—die !” 

“J know that I am in the grip of a pack of 
wolves 1” 

“Qn the contrary, 


strapping you! 
careless about 


“TI therefore 
o'clock, I crept 


chair by 
breathing ; but, 


hit me over the 


we are humane,” observed the leader 


with very real emotion.“ This is the most painful moment ° r) game of pure skill. 
f y Unhappily you have heard too much and ”—he Gaol - Even an athlete, 
ied to the uu a ¢ rugged his shoulders—* you must bird Ss Cag e. by his and bt 


“ ‘That being so, let me end it. Don't torture me. . life writte 
I can’t breathe. Give me the glass.” 

He put it into her hand, which shook very painfully, almost 
too much to be natural. Somebody cried out that she would 
epill the li uid—that she would faint. 
once more for air. 

A man went to tho window and threw back the curtains. 


On the instant she sent the glass flying over his head, crashing 


Every market gardener should read THE SMALL 


A sricHT youth of fourteen walked into a 

“ D’you want a smart boy, sir?” he ask 

The tradesman, who wasn’t exactly in need of a boy, 
smiled at the younger business-like air. 


The youngster glanced round the shop, and calmly 


inatead of ‘Can’t be approached,’ as you have it ? Some 
folk’ll think it scarcely good, you know !” 
The youngster wasn’t long out of a berth. 


at night as an invitation to b 
was robbed by doing that, and 
so when I go to bed I like to be sure that every door and 
window is securely fastened. 

“At the beginning of the winter my wife engaged a 


I came downstairs to 
unlocked. I cautioned her, but it did no good. 


“T put on false whiskers, and one night, abott eleven 


she was. She had turned down the 
the fire sound asleep, as 


“T expected a great yelling and screaming, but nothing 
of the sort took place. 

“She bounced out of her seat with a ‘ You villain ! *on 
her lips, seized a chair, and, before I had made a move, she 


get up, tried to explain who I was, but in vain. 

“ Before I could get out of the room she struck me 
again ; and it was only after I had tumbled up the back 
stairs that she gave the alarm. Then she came up to my 
room, mrp at the door, and coolly announced : 

. Brown, please get up ; I've killed a burglar’ !” 


Seeds from a 


A series of extraordinary revelations of prison 
subject through and 


Starts in next week's 


EASTER NUMBER. 
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r’s shop. 
the game. A lad 
fee of five poun 


—_—sio— 


lars to enter. You see, I 


never mean to be again ; golf 


smal! 


crown an hour. 


country girl, and the newcomer was very | 5,6 teaching almost 


e doors at night. On one or two occasions 
find a window up or the door | 14 ail t 
determined to frighten her. The 


down the back stairs to the kitchen where nearly £20,000 by 


as, and was in her 
could tell by her 


the moment I struck a match, she awoke. very | 


money. 
head, forcing me to my knees. I tried to 


A hundred pounds a 


nm by an ex-convict who knows his 
and has experi- 
enced what he relates 


One Penny, as usual. 
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“ WanTED, expert 
which recently appea 
fathers would have jee 
to make a living out o 


kite-fliers,” was an advertisement 
red jn a London daily paper. Gur 
red at the idea of a man being alla 
f what they would have considered 
a childish amusement, but to-day an expert at almost any 
ame or pastime may make a living, and often a gooil 
eal more, by.exhibiting 


In the case of kite-flying, skill in this particular spoit is 
useful both to meteorological 
busy probing the upper atmosphere by means of kitcs, 
and algo to aeronauts who learn much about wind currents 
and aerial eddies by the use of the same toys. 

There is no game so childis! 
rts. Seven years 
craze was at its hei 
their fellows did wel 
half-an-hour, and othe: 
articles on the game 
the game is moribund, 
turned their attention to other indoor amusements. 
Ladies Teach Bridge. 

More recently we h 
attained such notoriety 


ht, people who pla 
by giving lessons at 
rs made a pretty penny by writing 
for papers or magazines. To-day 


ad a diabolo craze. A French boy 
by his ability to catch the whirling 
greater number of times than oy else, that he 
received a profitable engagement at the 

dee ten pounds a week by giving two short 


peeking of indoor games, quite a ee of people. 
mostly women, have given up Pp laying bri 

teacher of the first ae 
for an afternoon’s lesson; while a 
fee can be obtained for an evening's 
9 o'clock to about midnight. 


similar or even larger 


eal the teacher shows her pupils what 
ade, and then, redealing the samo 
layed over again. A 
teacher of bridge can practically live free, 


hands, the game is p 
replied : 
ss I think I could do some things a little better than large 


r she visits from one country house to 
her keep as well as her fees. 


nt decision, will in future be able to 


go on playing 
ears longer, and after that can generally settle down and 
Les a shop for the sale of the implements of the game. 
The most enviable lot among 
rofessional to a large club. 
fortune if he is careful. 
opportunity for giving lessons at 6 regular fee of half-a- 
Popular men, such as Braid and Taylor. 
all day 
sales of clubs, balls, bags, overalls. 
e hundred-and-one accessories of the gamc. 
A golf champion may make a fortune out of asingle tour. 
‘ew YoRE SUN declared that Harry Vardon earnel 
exhibition matches, when he made 


also the aoe from 


his famous American dase sixty-two out of seventy 
three engagements. Buteven i 

arge proportion of the money must have gone to the 
firm which managed the tour. 

£100 a Week for Billiards. 

Successful trainers of racehorses make a great deal of 
One who died not very long ago left over 
£50,000. But racing is rather a sport than a game, £0 I! 
is perhaps hardly fair to include it in the present article. 

ut billiards is a game pure and simph 

profits the crack professionals make out of gate 
week is no out-of-the-way remuncia- 
tion, and the great John Reberte often made far more 
than that. But, of course, the season is too short for any 
such sum to represent the average earnings of any playe'- 
Still a first-class man can alwa: 
giving lessons, and the fees 

our are higher than those paid by pupils in any other 


re and simple, may make a fortune 

5 ae ill. The great Donald Dinnie, the 

famous Scotsman, who for nearly fifty years held «0 

unbeaten record, and who won something like eleven 

thousand different prizes, is estimated to have receive 
in actual prize money the sum of £25,000. 
OO 

He (after introduction): “ Allow me to inform you that 

I am the last of the great family of the De Sharpaxes. , 

She (thoughtlessly) : ‘‘ Delighted to hear ic, Pm sure * 
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for at least twenty 


game experts is that of 
Such a man can make a 
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long in summer. There are 
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money. 
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This Article, which tells and shows the various ways of 
bringing a Man to Earth, be es interesting 
in view of 


[Since the advent of the famous ‘“ All Blacks us ic 
interest in the Rugby game has greatly increased, and 
whereas formerly tt was emigre only by a limited section 
of the community, a big Rugby match now draws the 
general public in large numbers and to that public one of 
the most fascinating features of the game ts the tackling. 
Below an old Rugby player explains the various ways of 
tackling a man.) 


To the casual onlooker who sees a Rugby match for the 
first time, the game looks dangerous, and infinitely more 
so than ‘‘ Soccer.” 

Men, of conrse, do get injured at “ Rugger,” as they 
will at any manly sport, but I believe that the percentage 
of serious injuries is lower under the carrying than under 
the rival code. 

The casual Rugby spectator, however, will not believe 
this. He points to the tackling as proof of the dangerous 
nature of the game. Here, he will say, you have a twelve- 
stone man sprinting at top when another heavy 
man rushes at him, catches round the waist or legs, 
and brings him violently down to the ground, how can 
the man so thrown escape serious injury ? 

In the first place, whereas the “ Soccer” man often has 

lay on a frost-bound 
around on which a fall 
may well mean a broken 
- limb, the ‘‘ Rugger ” man 
plays only on a reason- 
ably soft surface—tfrost 
puts an end to his 

ime, as surely as it 
does to hunting. In the 
next place, while the 
Rugby man is allowed 

¢ latitude in the way 
* down” 


t) 
—_ 7 the early days of 
—re omen Rugby there were practi- 
One disadvantage of the high tackle ; y no restrictions on 
the tackled man thrusts out his tackling ; you could trip a 
hand and pushes his opponent off. man, or kick him off hi 
feet, and when you had 
him down you sat on his head, or sc (squeezed) 
his neck until he said “held ” or ‘ down,” that is, 
when he had any breath left wherewith to bay 

Nowadays, however, tripping, hacking, or hacking over 
are strictly forbidden, and while fair tackling, however 
* robust,” is encouraged, d: ‘ous or brutal tackling is 
sternly discountenanced, and the Rugby man who plays 
an unnecessarily violent game will very soon get his 
“* marching orders.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the different 
attitudes of the Football Association and the Rugby 
Union towards foul play. At ‘‘ Soccer” you may see & 
man cautioned two and even three times for dirty play, 
and still be allowed to remain on the field. At Rugby a 
player is warned once and once only ; if he offend again 
the referee, if he takes note of the incident, must send him 


Jee 
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off the field, afterwards reporting him to the Union ; while 
the International Rugb Board has lately recommended, 
though without definitely ordering, referees also to report 
players who have inourred a caution. 

rutal tackling, therefore, is guarded against, and while 
even fair tackling does look dangerous, it is not really so. 
The man who whole-heartedly for his opponent is 
seldom hurt; it is the funkstick who makes a half-hearted 
grab at his opponent's waist or heels that gets “‘ knocked 
out,” and this 
brings us to the 
different ways of 
tackling a man at 


Rugby. 
he laws of the 
game define a tackle 
as follows: “A 
player must be con- 
sidered as tackled, if 
he on being grasped 
by an opponent, 
fall, and the ball, 
whilst in his 
i touch 


At one period of 
Rugby a player was 


‘we 


oee 


the tackler 3 him round the neck not held unless the 
and pulls him down, or jumps on tohis tackler had one 
back— hand on the ball, 


and desperate 
struggles on the ground were frequent. But now all the 
tackler has to do is to bring his man to earth, if possible, 
with the ball in his possession, and so that it touches the 
groun 

Tackles may be divided into the high, waist, and low. 
Of these, the firat-named is the least effective, for your 
opponent can easily ‘‘ hand you off ’—that is, thrust or 
push his hand (open) into your face or chest, and send you 
spinning. Or, if he is a bigger man than you, and you go 
for him high from the front, he will simply charge you 
over by sheer force of weight. 

Still, the high tackle is sometimes effective, especially 
when you catch a man up from behind. Then you may 
either collar him round the neck and pull him down back- 
wards, or jump on his back, and by your weight bring him 
down on his face. A clever player, however, will check- 
mate the latter manceuvre by stopping the moment he 
feela you on him, arching his back, and sending you flying 
over his head. 

In a “ line out” from touch, too, when an opponent has 
caught the ball, there is no time to go for anywhere except 
his head. ; 

The low tackle is the spectacular tackle, and in many 
ways it is the most effective way of “downing” a man. 
Low tackling was, 
and, to a great extent 
still is, the hall mark 
of the Scottish player. 
“Go low” was the 
advice dinned, and 
often kicked and 
whacked, into the 
Scottish schoolboy in 
my day; while, for 
reasons to be ex- 
plained, the low tackle 
is somewhat out of 
fashion, Scotsmenatill 
excel in this method of 
grassing @ man. 

The tackle is 
made, as most tackles 
are made, from the 


—But this {s sometimes dangerous, as 


agood 
jer 


yer would suddenly stop and 
his enemy over his head. 
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side and a little from behind the opponent. The 
tackler literally throws himself at his opponent's feet, 
collaring him firmly with both arms just above tho ankles, 
and, provided the tackle is properly made, there can only 
be one result—down comes the runner. 

It looks highly dangerous, the low tackle, but it is not 


The low and prettiest of all tackles, Here, the tackler throws 
himself at his opponent's feet from behind and grasps him firmly 
just above the ankles. 


really so, provided you put your heart into it. On the 
other hand, funk, fail to get your man right round his 
shins, and you will very likely get a nasty kick in the face. 
But take iia cleanly and resolutely, and, as he comes 
down, his feet will be locked together and there is little or 
no danger to you of a kick. 

The low tackle has these advantages: Properly made 
it absolutely stops a man, and it is practically impossible 
for your opponent to hand you off. On the other hand it 
has this disadvantage: as you take your man by the ankles 
you clearly leave his hands free, and he will often have time 
to pass the ball before he ed over. You have ped 
him, but he has got the ball away, and that may be a 
serious matter for your side. 

For making sure of bringing your man down there is 
nothing like the low tackle; but, with passing developed to 
the extent it is, the ideal tackle is that which makes 
pretty certain of stopping the man, and also makes it 
difficult for him to pass the ball, and the tackle most used 
nowadays is that round the hios, As already mentioned, 
it is best made sideways. for it is very difficult to stop a 
big man from the front. 

To pass effectively, a man must carry the ball with both 
hands in front of and rather lower than his waist, and in 
tackling him round the hips you have a fair chance of 
securing his arms or other- 
wise spoiling his pass, while 
at the same time ycu bring 
him to Mother Earth. 

As a matter of fact, a 
three-quarter tackling 
should go for the man first, 
and the ball afterwards, but 
the full back must get both 
man and ball. Mr. H. T. 
Gamlin, the English full- 
back, is said to have 
had the most all-embracing 
tackle ever seen, and 
pnqpestionably the middle 
tackle gives the best chance 
of bringing man and ball 
to earth together. The 
middle tackle is not so 
spectacular ss the low 
tackle, and, moreover, it 
exposes you to some risk 
of being “ handed off,” but for general purpose it is the 
tackle of the day, and it is decidedly exhilarating to 
seo a man taken cleanly round the hips, and downed 
before he has had time to get rid of the ball. 


Trying to intercept a pase by 

tackling round the middle. Thée 

ts the most effective way of 

bringing down man and ball 
together. 


Some Odd Uses for the Wire that Speaks. 


ALTHOUGH one or two business men here and there 
tegard the telephone as a nuisance rather than a help, the 
great majority would not like to be deprived of ite use. 
Every day sees a t increase in the number of instru- 
ments, and in the United States, Canada, and some other 
countries the farmer finds it of great assistance in selling 
his produce before he has sent it to market. 

The police in London, who did not adopt the telephone 
until after much persuasion, have found it indispensable, 
which is not surprising considering the use that tho 
criminal had already been making of it. In fact, in all 
sorts of odd ways it has proved ita ene fl 

Some poopie complain that its lack of secrecy is one of 
its draw! but modern inventions seem likely to over- 
come this, while on at least one occasion this same lack of 
secrecy has been of service. 


Not long two Parisian ladies were bemoaning over 
the telephone their failure to raise a ! sum of money 
for their charity, when, to their indignation, a loud 


harsh voice suddenly interrupted their conversation. 
Before they had time to protest the voice promised them the 
tequired sum, and in due course the money reached them. 


What Page 16 of ‘‘P.W.” is to the general public, the 
inquire within for every question that interests them. 


Everybody in America possesses the telephone, and 
three ladies who rent a houso between them use tho 
instrument as a novel burglar alarm, while they are all 
away. The girl at the exchange was seer by the 
frequency with which their number was asked for, and, on 
one occasion, recognising the voice, inquired why she was 
asking for her own number when she knew the Rouse was 
shut up. “Oh,” replied the lady, “I ring up our house 
two or three times a day, so that I may scare away any 
ee who may have broken in.” 

ithin the past few weeks the telephone has been found 
useful in running down a bear which was making itself a 
nuisance in an geen district of Pennsylvania, His 
depredations had c considerable loss to the farmers, 
and, after much watching, one of these gentlemen caught 
poe of the bear making for the hills. Possessing a 
telephone he at once gave information to the district in 
phish the animal was going, and a close watch was kept 
or it. 

In this way his course was traced from point to point, 
and a number of men armed with guns at length succeeded 
in running him down and dispatching him. 

Another use to which the telephone is frequently put is 
that which enables persons in hospital to communicate 
with their friends without danger of infection. In Berlin 
a doctor experimenting with the plague bacillus became 
infected with the disease. He and a male nurse were 
isolated and communicated with the outside world by 
telephone. 

In a certain school district in America there was an out- 
break of small-pox which occurred towards the end of a 
term, when some of the pupils were anxious to pass an 
examination. One or two caught the illness, and it 


Get 


seemed likely that they would be unable to continue their 
studies, but the master rose to the occasion. When they 
were convalescent he instructed them over the telephone, 
and in this manner they successfully passed their exam. 
During the war between Spain and America, in Cuba, 
| the telephone was used to summon a fort to surrender. 
At first the commander refused, but on being told that he 
was completely surrounded and that big guns commanded 
the fort and could blow it to pieces in a ike moments, he 
recognised that resistance was hopeless and capitulated. 
At Holy Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, the vicar 
decided some months ago to connect the pulpit with 
several pews by telephone so that those who were rather 
deaf could hear his sermon in’ comfort. In America 
marriages have been solemnised by telephone, and trials 
held, while a man who broke his leg just before his wife's 
funeral listened to the burial service by its means. 
Telephones have been used to control the dragon in the 
opera of Siegfried, to teach a man who was ill in bed the 
cornet, to tune pianos and organs, to attend church 
services, and to defeat the ends of justice. Businesses 
and factories, which are liable to inspection by Govern- 
ment officials, frequently warn one another when an 
inspector is in the district, thus preventing surprise visits. 
n science the telephone is proving increasingly useful. 
By means of a probe and special apparatus a surgeon 
trying to find a bullet can locate it with far less discomfort 


to the patient than in the old way. Itcan also be uscd for 
discovering iron and some other ores; while a German 
inventor has made an apparatus containing a receive 
and a microphone that is sunk in a specially-construct 
mae gee box, and announces the presence of shoals 
0 
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Complete Short Story. 


We snatched our hats and 
pursued the one-eyed milkman 
down the street. He plodded 
surlily on—every now and then 
telling people who accosted him 


re" 
of the Orn. Kimen tne” eid ‘Travers reflec 


tively, ‘is one of those com- 
modities of which the supply 


. ual to the demand. 
How Two Would-be Detectives made a Marvellous tf on av hed capital—I decline 
Discovery. 7 


to reg one-and-nine as 
capital—I would invest in this 
By VERNON RALSTON. lucrative trade. This man 
lacks enterprise or he would 
invest in a cart and increase his 

WE sat in the armchairs that constituted the principal | trade daily.” We followed the milkman till he reached an 
furniture of our flat. It was a warm autumn afternoon, and | obscure court. There he divested himself of his yoke and 
Arnold Travers yawned as he gazed out of the window. went into a house. Evidently his round for the day was over. 

“Why don’t you do something, Magnay ? ” he said to me. “I'm interested in the milk business,” observed Travers. 
“ The financial position is becoming critical.” “ What time does this man come our way in the morning?” 

“ Because I’ve nothing to do,” I replied. ‘“‘ Why don’t you “ Not early, for I’ve been up several times when he’s p 
do something yourself ?” along. About nine, I should think.” : 

“* Because I don’t want to do anything. There's an excel- “Well, to-morrow morning I intend to come here to see him 
lent reason for you.” Lazjly he turned out the contents of | start on his rounds. He won't start before half-past seven, 
his pockets. I’m sure, if he gets to our place by nine. But seven o'clock 

““Qne-and-nine,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What a preposterous is a very awkward time to get up. I don’t think we can 
sum. A man with a sovereign or with nothing has a definite | m: it.” 
course before him. He must spend or he must borrow. But He thought for a moment and then his face brightened. 
the ecg of one-and-ninepence ia simply demoralising.” | “* I have it,” he cried.“ We'll spend a quiet and inexpensive 

“Tt’s the thirty-first the day after to-morrow,” I said | evening at our flat. We might have a bezique tournament 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Some one is bound to pay up then.” for that one-and-nine. Then about four we'll walk up to 

“There is no more hateful position than to be hard up and | Jack Straw’s Castle to see the sun rise. Having refreshed 
yet to know that yon will have plenty of manner in two days. | ourselves with that glorious spectacle, we'll stroll gently back 
You have neither the stimulus of poverty nor the advantages and arrive here about half-past seven. That will do away 
of wealth. However, pass me the tobacco jar. Never did | with the difficulty about rising early.” 

I show greater foresight than when I insisted that that half- We duly carried out our programme, and by 7.20 were on 

guinea some eccentric editor paid you for a eketch last week | the watch. But no milkman emerged from the court. As 

should be invested entirely in tobacco. With tobacco a man eight o'clock struck we became doubtful whether we had 

can face the world—without it there are the alternatives, missed our bird. At half-past we were preparing to give up 

work or suicide.” the watch when suddenly the milkman walked out of the 

3 es ic you've got some stories ordered. Why don’t you <b He had his yoke on his shoulder, and moved briskly 
jo them ?” along. 

“Because my erratic mind won't run in the right track. Travers nudged me as we followed at a distance. 
Here I’ve six detective stories ordered with as much incident |‘ Magnay,” he said, ‘do you see that he isn’t stopping 
as I can cram into them, and no love interest. And, of | anywhere ?” 
eourse, I want to write stories about green lanes, and sunsets, | —* Must be mad,” I replied, “ or else the milk business is so 
and muslin dresses, and moonrises, and what She looked | lucrative that he can make a living out of very few customers.” 
like when He saw Her first, and what He said when He found We followed interestedly till the milkman came to the 
Her in the field with the mad bull, or with a sprained ankle | street in which we lived. ‘The milkman paused at the 
on the beach, or in the trap with the frightened horse running | curiosity dealer's door, took up an empty can, and put down 
away down hill.” a full one. A minute later a grimy hand took the milkcan in. 

“Chuck it,” I groaned. ‘‘ These things may have to be| = “‘ Go on,” said Travers to me as I paused outside our flat, 
written, but there’s no earthly need to talk about them.” “he may begin his round here in the morning and end it here 

Travers glared out of the window at the dull street. ‘‘ And | at night.” 
this is London,” he exclaimed indignantly. “This is the | But, to our surprise, directly the milkman had turned the 
place where one ought to tumble across mysteries at every | corner he made his way directly back towards his home again. 
turn and corner. I look out of the window, and, instead of | He never paused for a moment till he had got back to the 
seeing an Anarchist, a burglar, or a Yankee hotel thief, I seo 
nothing but a coster selling bad plums on fraudulent scales, 
and a shamefaced Suffragist pushing hand-bills under the 
doors. Where are the plots that should be waiting for the 
writers? I tell you, Magnay, that this city is a humbug.” 

He paused meditatively, and then said : “ It’s a good title— 
an excellent title.” 

“What is 2?” I asked. 

He waved his hand towards the street. “The Adventure 
of the Onc-Eyed Milkman,” he said. 

1 looked out of the window and saw the one-eyed milkman 
coming down the street. Two large cans hung from the yoke 
on his shoulders. He carried a cluster of smaller cans in 
his hands. 

““ He’s not such a beast as some of them,” I said. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t shout like that red-haired man who comes at seven 
in the morning. Do you remember when 1 threw all the soap 
at him, and we had to have a wash at the British Museum ?” 

Travers nodded assent. 

“ Now, that fellow,” I continued, “ goes about his business 
without any of that wretched raucous shouting. He just stops 
and leaves a can at that shop opposite.” As I spoke, a small 
girl, jug in hand, hurried up to the milkman. She evidently 
wished to buy milk, but the vendor shook his head. 

“* Sold out,’ I said, ‘ or he’s only enough left for his regular 
eustomers.” 

“T’ve seen him do that before. This must be his last call 
on bis round. Ah!” Travers uttered this exclamation as 
the private door of the curiosity shop across the road opened. 
A rather grimy hand put down an empty milkoan and the 
door cloced again. The next moment the milkman came up, 
> slung the empty can carelessly on his arm, and replaced it 

with a full one. Then he resumed his dismal progress along 
the street. A minute later the grimy hand emerged from 
tho door and took in the can. 

“« That was a man’s hand that put out that milkcan,” said 
Travers to me. ‘* Did you see the size of it. Old Lewis, the 
curio-dealer, has a wife, hasn’t he? Yes, you'll have secn 
her go out in glorious array on Sundays. And there’s a 
servant of sorts, too. Why does he trouble to leave the shop 
and put out the empty milkcan at the private door?” 

““ Wife asleep.” I hazarded. 

“ Perhaps, but the servant wouldn't be asleep too. And 
why should old Lewis be on the look-out for the milkman ? 
He was waiting till the milkman was near to put out that can. 
He was waiting to take in the full can. Why this enthusiasm 
for milk? I should never have judged from his complexion 
that milk was his favourite beverage.” 

‘Oh, he’s a suspicious old miscr, and he’s afraid that the 
ean or the milk will get pinched, or that the servant will drink 
ft if she takes it in.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he open the door and take it in from 
the man? Why is he so desirous first of keeping on the watch 
for the milkman; and, secondly, of phat coming into 
{ 
' 


court. 

“Tf the milk were all water it wouldn’t pay him,” I said. 
“The milkman is undoubtedly mad.” 

Travers gazed at me curiously. ‘‘ This is a mad world,” he 
said. ‘“ You go back and get the breakfast ready. It’s no 
use spending that one-and-nine. I think that, properly 
managed, the grocer opposite our place would give us credit 
for bacon and eggs.” 

““ Where are you off to, then ?”” 

“Me. I’m going to Davis’s studio to borrow his salmon-rod.” 

“What for?” 

“* Because I’m going fishing to-day.” 

“In Regent’s Park Canal? I don’t think the funds will 
admit of even excursion fare to other waters.” 

““In troubled waters,” said Travers shortly. ‘‘ Mind you 
don’t clean that frying-pan with turpentine this time. It 
may be healthy, but I don’t like a pine-forest taste about 


my . 

I went home, and, having smiled sweetly and successfully 
on s doubting grocer, prepared breakfast. Just as it was 
ready, Travers came in with a veritable giant amongst salmon 
rods. He threw it into a corner, and, without a word, began 
to eat his breakfast. I waited for him to explain himself. 

“* Magnay,” he said, after a moment, ‘‘ I wish you'd explain 
to the grocer who supplied these eggs that if he doesn’t keep 
fresher stock we shan’t owe him for any more of them.” 

“JT don’t think we will as it is,’ I answered. ‘‘ He seemed 
most dubious about supplying these. But what are you 
going to do to-day ?” 

“* Sleep,” was the laconic reply. 
ani a | what's the rod for? I thought you were going 

e big fish don’t rise till nearly dusk,” he explained. 
“Now don’t talk to me and spoil my beauty sleep. If you 
don’t want to sleep yourself—work. It soothes me to have 
people at work whilst I’m at rest.” 

It was five in the afternoon before he woke up. Then at 
last he. condescended to explain himself. He threw up the 
window and took the rod in his hand. 

““ We need no flies for this kind of fishing,” he said. ‘‘ A 
bare hook will do. Ah! there's no traffic about, let’s try a 
cast right across the street.” 

“ Good,” he said, as the line swung right over the opposite 


“The Mystery at 
Westley Mansions.” 


A powertul new serial story by Sybil Lethbridge 
and Oliver Allen. 


Starts in next week's 


EASTER NUMBER. 


Out Next Wednesday. 


nal contact with him ?” 
“ Oh, I give it up. Because he's too dirty to bear the day- 
Vight most likely.” 
* Magny I am going to follow that one-eyed milkman. I 
have a kind o 


One ° 
f suspicion that we are on the verge of a mystery.” decease gei 
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Parerecnt, “The rod is long enough. Let’s wait for a bis 
tish.”” : > 


In.a few minutes the one-eyed milkman came along. Ay 


he appeared in sight the empty mitkcan was put out at 1); 
door. The milkman picked it up, replaced it with a full sce 


and tendgedt on. The moment the milkman moved aw, 
Travers lifted aay 


the rod and made a superb cast. 
“ Hooked,” he cried, as the line dropped right on tie 


handle of the milkcan. ‘‘ Quick—wind it up.” 


In another second the milkcan was swinging in the air. 


Just then the door opened slightly, and I saw a grimy han 
feel for the.milkcan. Then the door was opened wide. aud | 
saw the curiosity dealer looking wrathfully around. He saw 
the milkcan swinging in the air above him, jumped at it. an 
missed it. He gave a scream of rage. Then as a taxi-c) 
came along the street he hailed it, jumped into it, hatles. is 
he was, and was whirled away. 


“Gone for a policeman,” I said. “‘ We'll have to explain 


that it was only a practical joke.” 


“ He’s not gone to seek tho company of the police” Gad 


Travers. ‘‘ Quite the reverse. Haul in that can, and have 
a look at it.” 


I pulled it in and took off the lid. 

“ Good heavens,” I cried, “ there are four watches in it, 
besides some jewellery.” 

“I thought that was the game. Come, we'll take the-e 
round to the police.” 

The police inspector at the station listened to our stury 
with great interest. , 

“ Old Lewis,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why we've suspected that 
he was a fence for years, but we could never get evidence 
enough to justify us issuing a search-warrant. We've had a 
epee man watching his place for months on end. and 

e reported that there was nothing suspicious there. I «ra 
how it was worked. When one lot of goods was sent him 
ot find the money for the last lot in the empty can. ‘Ihe 
milkman started from Ackers Court, did he? Right. 1'!l 
have two men round there pretty quickly to see if they cai.t 
catch him as he goes in.” 

When we got back to our flat I said: ‘‘ Well, Travers, 
you've got the plot for your story.” 

He looked at me in amazement. ‘ Without exception. 
Magnay, you are the laziest man I ever saw. I provide you 
with excellent material, and you expect me to write it 1. 
Begin at once, don’t let this wretched habit of idleness crow 
upon you.” Overcome by his magnificent manner I took up 
apen. ‘ That's it—get on steadily whilst T have a reeupera- 
tive snooze. Don’t forget the title, ‘The Adventure of the 
One-Eyed Milkman.’” 


BRIBERY. 

A LiTrtz time since, a certain a medical 
practitioner smartly turned the tables on a confirmed 
perquisite giver. doctor in question had occasion 
to order some new sails for his yacht, and shortly after 
they had been completed he went on shore at the port 
where the sailmaker lived so that he might pay the bill. 

The yachting doctor, as it happened, was 4 man ofa 
very ruddy complexion, , a8 it was raining hard at 
the time, was attired in rough-weather garb. His general 
ap’ nce was such that he might easily have been mis- 
taken for a jolly skipper. 

He found out the sailmaker’s place of business, and, 
entering, saw the proprietor, to whom he was entirely 
unknown, behind the counter. The doctor put down the 
bill and his cheque for the amount upon the counter, 
and the sailmaker looked at him for a moment. 

“Well,” the sailmaker at last remarked, ‘I suppose a 
sovereign will do for you, eh ?* 

““No, it won't,” said the doctor, immediately grasping 
the situation. ‘I want two pounds, or no more jobs 
from me.” 

And the doctor got it. 


—— ro 


“You may refuse me now,” said the persistent suitor, 
“ but Ican wait! All things come to him who waits!" 

“Yes,” replied the dear girl; “and I think the tirst 
thing will be father. I hear fim on the stairs,” 


—+1=__ 


NEVER FAILED. 

“J am a quiet, unostentatious man, and never harm 
nobody,” said the intruder, moistening the palms of his 
hands, and taking a firmer grip of the axe, “ but if you 
don’t come down with four pounds seventeen to soothe 
my lacerated falling’, there will be trouble here.” 

“Was the boy bitten so very badly by my dos’” 
asked the terrified owner of the animal, who was one of 
the most timid men in the whole town. 

“He was bitten just four pounds seventcen shillinss 
worth,” replied the intruder, swinging the weapon round 
his head. 

“ Here is the money,” replied the owner of the dog. 

The intruder put the money in his pocket, and wis 
about to leave when the proprietor of the dog remarked, 
“T hope your son will get over the bite !" 

“‘ Why, he ain’t my son. I haven’t got any son.” 

“Whose son is he, then, and how dare you come {o 
demand money of me ? * 

“He is the son of a friend of mine, who owed me four 
pounds seventeen, and he didn’t have any money. The 
only available assets he had were those dog bites on his 
son’s body, and he turned them over to me for collection, 
and I have collected them.” 

“ Well, I declare |” 

“ And,” continued the man with the axe, “if you or 
any of your family ever get bitten by a dog, and want the 
damages collec romptly from the owner of the dor, 
let me know, and I will do it for 25 per cent, commission 
and furnish my own axe.” 


* How I Work My Allotment,” a remarkable record of success. See THE SMALLHOLDER, the new weekly 


devoted to rural life. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


7195 


By LAT. 

[La Pia’s wonderful dances at the Palace Theatre are 
already the talk of London, the masterpiece of her perform. 
ance being an illusion called ‘‘ The Spirit of the aves.” 
She had an enormous vogue on the Continent, and is com- 
pletely booked up for the next three years. 

In this article, which she has written specially for P.W., 
La Pia gives some peeps behind the scenes.) 


ALTHOUGH my “show ” at the Palace Theatre consists 
of four distinct dances in four distinct settings, it is the 
last—and, as it hap the least arduous—of the four 
that has made most impression on the general public. 

This is the dance in which I figure as “‘ The Spirit of the 
Waves,” and I suppose its popularity is due largely to 
the fact that a dance in the midst of a stormy sea is some- 
thing of a novelty—especially when that stormy sea 
swirls and tumbles about the stage in an evident attempt 
to drown the orchestra. 

Naturally, it isn’t a real sea, but, judging by the number 
of people who come round to the stage door every night 
to inquire whether I dance in real water or not, I should 
imagine the illusion must be perfect from the “ front.” 


Don't Even Get My Hair Wet. 

Some people, however, are very discerning. 

“The silly creature will be drowned in a moment,” 
gasped an old lady in the stalls the other night. 

“Don’t be silly, ma, it isn’t real water,” reproved the 
lady on her left. ‘‘ She doesn’t even get her hair wet!” 

Rod she was perfectly right. The water which engulfs 
me so frequently that I am bruised all over by constant 
contact with the hard, yg fee nna hoards of the stage, 
is largely bioscopic, and I certainly do not get my hair 


wet. However much I may splash about in the ocean, 
the only wet part of me is my eyes, and they water quite 
furiously, through the tremendous glare of light which 


is concentrated on me during my dances. 
But my hair, instead of gettin§ wet, is getting so dry 


and brittle under the rays of 2,000-candle-power lamps 
that it falls out and breaks off in the most Teoonoerting 
fashion ; and nf skin becomes so burning hot at times 
that I often wish the waves were as damp as they look. 

But though they are now reduced to a thousand feet of 
bioscope film, they actually existed once, and well my 
brother-in-law, who invented all the scenic effects of my 
dances, knows it. 

He and my brother went with a bioscope man to a 
particularly wild part of the Cornish coast in mid-winter 
to pho! ph those self-same waves; and there they had 
to wait for over a fortnight before the elements would 
oblige with the kind of thing they wanted. 

But when at last the storm did come along it gave them 
something to remember. They waded out through the 
surf to a tiny piece of rock, and there the camera was 
erected and the pho pher proceeded to expose the 
film. But in the middle of it all the storm suddenly 
developed such a fit of fury that they were all swept clean 
off the rock into the sea, with the camera after them. 
They were nearly drowned, and about ten thousand feet 
of film was ruined. But that storm was defying three 
very determined men, and in the end the photographs 
were secured. 


My Most Difficult Dance. 

In addition to the bioscope there are, of course, several 
very essential devices on the stage which help materially 
to the general effect ; but these devices are a secret, and 
my brother-in-law tells me I must not divulge them. 

Still, without the least bit of conceit, I think I may 
claim that a good deal depends upon myself. When the 
huge crested waves come tumbling down, I naturally have 
to disappear in order to create the impression that th 
submerge me. And as the waves are rising and falling all 
the time, I have to keep my wits about me to do every- 
thing that they would make me do if they were real. 

Personally, however, I am far more proud of my 
efforts in the ‘‘ Fire Dance,” which precedes the “ Spirit 
of the Waves.” It is a deal more exacting in a physical 
way, and though when I am really fit I simply revel in it; 
I often feel as though I am going to faint. 

At the end of the dance I appear to be so thoroughly 
burnt up that nothing is left of me on the stage at all. 
Now, as it is perfectly obvious I can’t be burnt up, since 
I live to be drowned by the waves ten minutes later, 
most people conclude that I sink through a trap-door in 
the stage. 


ButI don’t. I’m still there, in full view of the audience, 


though the audience can't see me: it’s all a question 
of lighting and the manipulation 0% my draserien and I 
will tell you all about it. 

The fire “* picture,” as we call the effect, is worked from 
above and below the stage, and towards the end of the 
dance the electrician who is suspended in a cradle up in 
the flies, switches off his light in order to help me vanisir 
from sight. One night quite.recently he omitted to do 
this at the all-important moment, and I was so afraid the 
audience could still see me that I flung myself violently 
flat on the boards. I hit my nose such a tremendous 
bang that it has been black and blue ever since ! 

But this is not the most painful thing that has befallen 
me in the “ Fire Dance”’ by any means. 

All round the opening in the stage through which the 
flames and smoke appear to come are little wires, and one 
night when I was Enesling down I got caught on these, 
with the result that as I stood up they tore my knees open. 


Saved By the Bioscope. 

The blood was streaming down on to the stages but this 
didn’t matter much just then, because everything about 
the stage was red. But when, at the end of the “ Fire 
Dance,” I dashed into the wings to change into my white 
frock for the “‘ Wave Dance” it mattered very much 
indeed. For the red came soaking through the white of 
my garments, and there was I being swamped by the green 
waters of the ocean with red patches all over my frock, 
which, far from being washed away, grew brighter every 
moment. 

Fortunately, I learned afterwards that the strong light 
of the bioscope lantern toned them down considerably. 

The first of my four dances is just a pretty little 
Japanese scene to open the show. I make my entrance 
out of a big lantern, which descends, as it were, from the 
clouds. This dance is not a particularly trying one, 
but when I was performing it in Germany the plank in the 
“bottom of the lantern upon which I stood fell out one 
night while I was in mid-air ! 

Thad fallen with it I should certainly not have danced 
that night, but luckily I felt the plank giving way and: 
managed to clutch two of the tiny ledges which supported 
the sides of the lantern, and so held on till I got within 
jumping distance of the stage. 

Need I add that the lantern I use now is much stronger ? 

In conclusion, let me whisper that though the pro- 
grammes and the posters describe me as ‘“‘ La Pia "—my 
nom-de-thédtre—I was born in Liverpool, and can proudly 
say, ‘‘ I am English, quite English, you know !” 


TRUTH WILL OUT. 


A truth-telling machine has been invented, and no doubt it will come as a boon and a blessing to many. 


ir will be™ very useful in -. 
the forthcoming! census time.’ 


Lodies whose, husbands stay ou? 
late at night. should invest in“ ones 


“And it will be o  grear 
boon in our Law Courts, 


And it: will be’found useful™ 
in dealing with. tradesmen. 


Below our artist depicts some of its possible uses. 


,Also in conservatories 
where tove-sick Swoins 


pop the queshonr 


And of course the tnco 
Surveyor will use one, mer oe 
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Drivers Prepare for Scotland 


one He fairl tottered into the room like » man reeling 
Peas , under, the ct of some terrible mental blow. His wile 
on 
¢ 7) on What is it ?”” she asked in ing accents. 


BEGGARED, YES BEGGARED. 


“Tt was not my fault,” he murm “How can I 


own true 
the door. drels who would Supply Bad Material 


| Thwarting Scoun 
Men-of-War. 


for Our 


“Exam.” 


what protection 


Mary people must often have wctitacell 
e Admiral 
required 


inspecto ld-be taxi-cab | ~« ; sae : : : i 
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, ri tied.’ construc en-of-war, 
ee rai fale > sd begin ol ie is you to drive to| «Qh, thank goodness for that!” she cried. ‘Now | Thousands of tons of goods of various kinds are bought 
Three favouri « eatch question » at the examination I can brave anything. ‘Where has your money gone ? ” | annually, from r and tin tacks to armour plate and 
which candidates for driver's license have to pass, an The wretch: grie! stricken man his arm around armour-piercing ells, and it is evident that unless 
many and varied are the answers that are returned to it. her, and, drawing her close, gasped out: “‘ I have paid the i precautions are exercised unscrupulous man. 
Pd ys Berg say : “I should tell him he was gas bill.” ame Bases order ' hala their profits, supply 
in Trafalgar Square.” ; —_——_—-t___—_ id this occurring i 
This is wrong, and the candidate finds himself dis. en ay avoid this nome there es rel army 
ualified, so far as that rticular question is conce ; Admiralty inspectors, sed. through dand, 
for there are other Trafalgar Squares in London besides POINTS FOR PEA-STICKERS. ao ae a ai ail ach en 
ey ee TS ane | atity that they ‘s e supplies him with ification to which he has to work, 
* A Few Tips for Those Not In the Know. and it is the duty o the inspector to see that the goo'!s 


would drive the apparently igno 
then land him at the other 
similarly disqualified, besides 


the bargain. 

“ bilking,” whether the 
The correct reply i 

of his fare which 


to be driven to, and act acco 
It is usual to speak of the o 

drivers’ licenses have to unde 

examination, but there are 


they are held on different 


tion. Should they not do so he is 
fresh ones have to be made. 


conform to this 5 
entitled to reject them, and 


gardeners will soon be busy preparing 


being sternly reproved into As time advances phere J : 
For Scotland Yard does not countenance | the supports for the future crops of instruc. | A case y came under notice in which a firm 
“ bilker ? be driver or fare. tions are chiefly intended for those who have not had | endeavoured to get some hominid a e of defectiso 
is that he (the driver) would inquire much experience in the work. - | wrought-iron c , _ To understand the ruse 
rafalgar Square it was that he wished | _ There are two special points to remember. adopted, the method o tion must be explained. 

ingly. Pea boughs must be et like a fan,and en the chain is ready for testing, the inspector marks 
rE St which applicants for | when a bended stick has to be cut use the a length out of each batch. These lengths are then 
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knowledge of as much of Fig. I shows & model _pea-stick. Barred from Doing any More Work. 
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of course, obsolete 80 far 


while even the six-mile one is o 
authorities for examination purposes. 
ee Inspecters. 


Questioned by Thr 


A batch of chain had been rejected by the inspecior, 


within a circle with a six-mile | Hazel is the best material. This is 
the old four-mile radius being, generally cut out of the woods and sold but having his suspicions that the manager would still 
as the “taxi” is concerned, full length in bundles, But sometimes endeavour to “get them through,” he instructed lis 


assistant, whilst he kept the manager engaged, to privately 
mark a link of each rejected chain. 

Some days later the firm sent for the inspector to inspect 
some more chain, Several batches of new chains wero 


there is abundance of soft wood growing 
in one’s own place which can be utilised, 
and so save the expense of purchase ; but 
this will need more care in conversion. 


The second examination, for which a candidate usually i 1 . 
presents himself within about three weeks after having Fig. 2 shows a hazel bough fresh froms put before him, pieces tested from each, and all found 
the first, embraces the whole of Greater London, bundle. This can be treated in three satisfactory. the inspector was at the test-house, 
ve area of some 116 square miles, as well as © runs” out to | Ways, according to what may be required. however, the defective batch, rejected previously, was 
places like Windsor, Brighton, St. Albans, Guildford, and | Vor short plants two or three feet high, substituted for » good batch. 
so forth. cut at A and B; and two strokes with a . Of course, when the inspector came to examine the chains 
Both the preliminary and the final examinations are sharp billhook at right angles to each other should | afterwards he discovered the trick by the mark he had !iad 
exceedingly stiff, and the tendency is for them to become produce a nice point. For longer ones cut at C only, | stamped on the chains, with the result that that firm «i'l 
cceaiinely go as time goes by. and for late six-footers cut at A and D. The piece A | do no more work for the Admiralty. 
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ability, however, 
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the selected ring before him. 

The results of the tests were always excellent, in fact 
so excellent that the inspector began to be suspicious, 

Some short time afterwards he discovered the reason. 
On the way to the test-house they had to pass the cornet 
of a building, behind which stood a man with a ring mada 
of wrought-iron. A slight turn of the wrist sufficed to 
roll the selected ring around the corner, and at the same 
moment the man in hiding rolled out the wrought-iroa 


this class that 
both examinations in 
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ARTHUR APPLIN'S POWERFUL SERIAL. 


The Criminal. 


CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 
A clever financier who was murdered in the opening chapters of the story. With the aid of two 
amassed a huge fortune in the goldfields of North America. He 
his friends, returned to England, and settled down with their fortunes as well as his own. 


Gilliat is the young, beautiful, and motherless danghber of Sir Alfred, who inherits his vast wealth. 


Alfred Gilliat : 
_ comrades, Jem McNaughton and Pierre Lawrence, he 
then basely deserted 
to bring her father’s assassin or assassins to justice. Me. 
convincing he: 
on the stage. 
Lily Gervaize : 
‘ohn Hartley: The 
2 asserting that he was in love with the widow. 


hton and Pierre Lawrence: Sir Alfred’ 
Jom Moment ked him down to Granady Hall. 


with his life, and eventually «rac 
both realising that they love her. 


Barbara Adams: A mysterious servant, long and faithful in the gervice of the dead man. 


tragedy than she cares to admit. 


few ch: tell how Hartley gives information at Scotland Yard, which leads to McNaughton’s arrest as the 
The ier of A tt iad, The mommy faLowing the arrest Pierre Lawrence sends for Lily Gervaise, 


murderer of Sir 


ed audi begs ber to save Jem. 
MTR widow confesses that she can, only she daren’t, for she loves Hartley. __ 
i oes to the police-station to see Jem. 
wants to sce Mildred. 


Unable to persuade her to change her mind, Pierre 
upset at Lil ef faithlessness and asks for only one thing—he 
somehow. 


‘dred is rehearsing when Pierre calls at her lodgings, so he ia down to the theatre and loiters outside the stage-door 
taken her to the Carlton grill-room for a ten 


til she a) rs. He 
isa sce Ji ie her own sake as well as for Jem’s. 
Suddenly Mildred’e strength doserts her; she 


re 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX (continued). 
A Message from Jem. 


«Ju, Hartley, and I love fon said Lawrence. ‘I'll 
take a back seat, wipe me out, but give the other two equal 
chances—be merciful !” 

Still Mildred was silent. Hartley was standing beside her. 
Pierre took no notice of him. ‘ When I was a small kid my 
mother used to read the Bible to me. Oh, I forgot all about 
it long ago, but there are just two verses which sort of stuck 
in my head ; and I’ve sort of fixed up my life along the lines 
laid out by those two verses. One is, * Judge not that ye 
be not judged.’ The other is, ‘ Faith, hope, and charity, but 
the greatest of these is charity.’ Charity is love, Miss Gilliat. 
Maybe it’s Jem’s love for you that’s got him where he is. 
Guilty or innocent, see him before it’s too late.” 

John Hartley's eyes were blazing. ‘‘ Time is up,” he said 
harshly. ‘‘ Come, Mildred.” 

She dropped her hands from her face, then rose to her 
eet. Her eyes were wet; ag were shining, too, like stars 
after a storm. “I'll see Mr. McNaughton to-morrow ; write 
to me the time and the place.” 

Then, supporting herself on Hartley's arm, 
away. 

— waited a little while, then he, too, rose and left 
the restaurant. He stood outside on the pavement and 
searched the street for the detective who had ollowed them, 
but now he was nowhere to beseen. He drove to his solicitors 
in the City and spent most of the afternoon with them. Then 
once again he called at the police-station. 

The next morning Mildred Gilliat ponies herself at 
Vine Street, and Jem McNaughton was brought to her. She 
dared not look at him. Her body was icy cold; she felt 
terribly afraid. In vain she told herself she had nothing to 
fear ; this man had killed her father, she was certain of it. 
Hartley had shown her ample proof. 

And yet . . . though she tried to tell her heart that 
it lied, she would have given her own life to be able to prove 
that it was otherwise. Sho waited for him to speak, but he 
was silent. 

“ You wished to see me, so I came,” she whispered. “If 
you have anything to say, say it quickly, for we shall never 
mncet again in this world!” 

“Never?” he queried, and 
gentle as hers was troubled. 

“ Never!” 


she moved 


his voice was as calm and 


e 

Jem McNaughton glanced around him; though an 
innocent man he was not a free one. Prisons arc not ideal 
places for love-making; not that he had any intention of 
making love to Mil ; but, when a man is in the presence of 
the woman he lovea, he is subconsciously making love to her. 
Though his lips may utter commonplace words his heart is 
never silent, and in his eyes she may read the secrets of his 
soul if she has a mind. If he but touch her she is conscious of 
the thrill which only can come from contact with the god of 
love himself. 

McNaughton was terribly conscious that the time given 
him was all too short. As a rule, he found it easy enough to 
be brave, to say what he had to say in a few words, and 
generally he found action easier than speech. But now action 
was denied him ; nothing he could do, and it seemed, after all, 
not much he could say. 

After the exchange of half-a-dozen words they had come 
to an impasse. He looked at the woman standing before him. 
Woman—still girl, yet her face and figure ssed of the 
dignity of womanhood, with all its sorrow and understanding 
of the deeper meanings of life. 

She looked very little to him then, very fragile, and his love 
for her seemed a selfish thing. He would have protected her, 
foarte her, but he had only hurt her, would always hurt her, 

told himeelf. 

She was dressed in black, a dress made of some soft clinging 
material which outlined her figure; the sombre colour 
emphasised the pallor of her cheeks, and the dark rings around 
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rself that the claim is just, hands it over. She shuts up her home, 


A young widow who knows something of Sir Alfred’s past life in the West. 


ionate and mercenary lover of Mildred Gilliat. Sir Alfred refuse] Hartley his daughter’s hand, 
That night the baronet was done to death ; Hartley discovered the body. 


buries her face in her hands, and her whole body shakes with emotion. 
Across the restaurant, Lawrence sees Hartley approaching. He stretches out his hand and touches Mildred. 
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She vows 
her fortune, and Mildred, after 


aughton and Lawrence claim 
Granady Hall, comes to London, and goes 


'stwo comrades. They swore he should pay for his treachery 
They regret their action in obtaining Mildred’s fortr.ne, 


She knows more about the 
tells her what has 


Jem does not seem terribly 
Lawrence promises that this shall be 


minutes’ chat and, when there, pleads with her to go 


to drive all love from his heart ; and it 


her eyes. He tried 
for his whole being became suddenly 


was not difficult, 
saturated with pity. 

It seemed absurd that this big, powerful man, full of the 
virility and the joy of life, clean of hand and of heart, 
of no ordinary intelligence, should stand tongue-tied before 
this frightened girl. . . . But now shame made speech 
the more difficult. 

She belicved him guilty of her father’s death ; he began to 
preate himself he was guilty. Of course he was guilty ; 

ut for him and Pierre Lawrence Sir Alfred Gilliat would still 
be alive, and Mildred would have been safe in her home— 
happy, innocent, finding life and love in the right way. 

Yes, he, Jem McNaughton, had robbed her of everything — 
of home, of father, of happiness, and in exchange had only 
love to offerher . . . the love of a criminal. 

At last his voice came; he heard it and trembled at the 
sound. For he had laughed aloud. 

Mildred Gilliat rai her eyes. Then he took one step 
towards her with outstretched arms; in another second he 
would have held her tightly in them, but he checked himself 
in time. 

“It was good of you to come,” he blurted. ‘I wouldn't 
have sent for you if I hadn’t thought that perhaps it—would 
sort of clear things up and make you pe in the end.” 

“Happier!” She echoed the word itterly. 

“ Yes, happier, Miss Gilliat. Your happiness {s all I care 
for in the world.” 

A convulsive shudder shook her body; again she raised 
her eyes to his. ‘* That sounds like a horrible joke.” 

“Y daresay. Life seems to be playing all sorts of jokes. 
. « « Now, will you listen to me for a couple of minutes ; 
it’s about all I’ve got, and you said I should never see you 
again. I guess my numbers hoisted, I suppose they'll nd 
me Daa and in a sense I am.’ 
“ } 
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*+And go looking upon me as a man who has got one foot in 
the grave already, I want you to believe whatever I tell you, 
and re the same time I want you to tell me the truth.” 

“ on.” 

“ There are questions I have no right to ask, but I’m going 
to ask them, and, Miss Gilliat, you have got to answer them. 
I love you, as you know, but I met you too late.” She raised 
her hands as if to ward off a blow. “ Look straight into my 
e - a tell {me from your heart—do you love John 

artley ?” 

She did not look up, she did not answer. 

_. “You're speaking to a man who pretty soon may be gone 
into the great silence and the Unknown, Miss Gilliat. Let 
him hear the truth before he gocs. No matter what you 
think he is, or what you think he’s done, just give him the 
truth now.” 

“What difference can it make—why should you care?” 
Her voice was so weak he could hardly hear it. 

“ Answer, for pity’s sake.” 

“ Do you remember that day in the train when I told you 
—_ the man who found my father’s murderer would win 
me?’ 

“T shall never forget. 
me is graven on my heart. 

“Do you remember,” she continued, in the same dreadful 
level voice, ‘you took a revolver from your pocket and 
handed it to me? I didn’t understand then, but I might 
have guessed what it meant. It meant that you were the 
murderer. But it was a brave thing to do—if you had only 
confessed. So brave that even though I had killed you I 
ay? have respected you, almost—almost loved you for it.” 

“Go on.” 

“That's all. You did kill—my father ?” 

* Answer my question first, then I'll reply to yours.” 

in a silence. His heart beat more iaichly and more 
loudly, beat out the seconds with terrible swiftness. 

Thrice Mildred tried to reply, and each time she failed. 
He dared not look at her, or he would have seen the awful 
struggle that was going on within her soul. At last her voice 
came to him as from s long distance off. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Yos, I do love him.” ; 
e heard the quick indrawing of his breath. “ With all 
- heart and soul ?” cis 
Why do you torture me?” She swayed, almost fell, but 


ported herself against the whitewashed wall. 

Answer me,” he said, and his voice was like the growling 
, beast at bay. , 

Yes! Yes!” 


[e stepped back a few paces and glanced about as if to 
kon one of the waiting officials. 

Varsg 4 her hands against the wall eho slowly moved 
ards him. ‘ Now my question. « . « Answer me; 
you kill my father ?”” 

Ye moistened his lips ; again she heard him take his breath 
h as horrible grating sound. “Let the judge and jury 
wer that.” 

‘T must know—yon said you would tell me.” . 

He looked at her once . . ~ the little ewaying figure 
ck, the white face, the eyes staring at him ; and he covered 
own eyes with his hands to blot out the sight. 
Love and happiness ; they were hers by right ; she was 
ang with the whole of life before her. And he loved her— 
— better than life, and his love was stronger than 


a 

To give ha) to the loved one—that was the meaning 
love. ~ of a audden his vanished. His great 
‘me straightened, he held his head erect, he folded his arms 
ross his breast. 

“Yes, [killed him . . . I'm responsible! a 

Then he elosed his eyes. But he heard no sound save the 
ue e his own heart. It galloped now, ticking seconds 
t with incredible swiftness, hurling him towards Eternity. 
Would she never go? Presently he felt hand on his 
oulder, then be opened his eyes. 5 
She had er eone to her lover, gone to happiness. And 
,was alone. Quite alone—in spite of the man who held him 
tightly and led him back to his cell ! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Hartley Names the Day. 


Prerse LAWRENCE was waiting outside in the courtyard ; 
» wanted to see McNaughton after his interview with Mildred 
iliat. He noticed a taxi-cab waiting in the street, and 
side it his sharp eyes had seen John Hartley. 

When Mildred appeared, Pierre started forward to speak to 
or ; she apparently did not see him, and he drew back. Her 
.ce was partially hidden, but there was something in her 
ttitude and the way she walked which robbed him both of 
peech and action. She moved as one in s dream, walked 
; one walking through a night of inky blackness. And he 
ood quite still, followed her with his eyes down the court- 
ard, watched her enter the cab and drive away. 

Then he burried swiftly into the building with fear in his 
eart. The fear which he! him was a type of fear he had not 
ften known, @ fear which he did not know how to combat. 

‘And he was not allowed to see Jem McNaughton. He did 
ot wait to hear the reasons given him, rules and regulations 
eant nothing to him. H knew it was no use kicking against 
he pricks or yeaning head against a stone wall. 

So he hurried back to his room, and, i of lighting one 
f his favourite cigars, he loaded a big black briar pipe, and, 
eating himself in the arm-chair, was soon deep in thought. 

He a keen suspicion of what had taken place in the 
iterview between Mildred and Jem McNaughton, and he 
udgelled his brains as to the best course of action to pursue, 


ntil he could see his aa) and learn the best or the worst. 

Meanwhile Mi was driving back to her a oo with 
er lover Hartley. His first impulse had been to lemand an 
xplanation from her of what had happened, but, when he saw 
er face and read in her eyes the agony she had undergone, he 
vas tactful enough to be silent. 

He simply her hand and held it very tightly, now and 
hen stro! ft gently, mental iving her all the strength 
1nd comfort he could muster. so they reached the little 
odging house, and, taking her arm, he led her to the sitting- 
oom, and, placing her on the sofa, made her swallow a little 
prandy-and-eoda which Barbara Adams had obtained. 

Mil quickly recovered her composure, outwardly at 
any rate. “It’s all right, Barbara, you needn't wait,” she 
said, amiling at her old servant. “ I'm quite right now, had 
» strenuous morning, that’s all.” 

‘““T know what's happened, I know where you've been,” 
Mrs. Adams said quickly. “I know, but, what good can 
rome out of it?’ She shook her head and glanced at 


A 
Mildred anghed mirthlessly. ‘‘ Good has come out of it; 
everything's all right now. Everything's all right. . « s 
_ Hartley stood stock still, staring at the woman he loved. 
He dared not frame the question in his heart. The old servant 
was not afraid ; she had nothing to lose. 

“* You've seen this Mr. McNaughton, the man they’ve 
arfested ? Has he confessed ?” 

Mildred bowed her head. “Yes.” For a moment she 
was in danger of breaking down, but she recovered herself 
rae 

Barbara Adams folded her hands together. A gleam of 
light came into her gre: inscrutable eyes, and a momentary 
smile of triumph played about the firm, colourless lips of her 
mouth. 

“ T'm glad,” she said, in an emotionless voice, “‘ now you'll 

t all you want, Miss Mildred ; and eventually you'll find 

appiness.”” 

“Happiness!” Again that dreadful little laugh escaped 


Mildred. 


again, and you ll get love. 
She kept her eyes fixed on Hartley's face, then, slowly she 


servant said, and again the triumphant, inscrutable smile 
parted her thin lips. 

“ Thank Heaven,” Hartley muttered. 
Barbara Adams drew close to him, so close he felt her 


breath fan his cheeks. ‘ Yes, you may well thank Heaven,” 
she whispered, “for you've been very a 
“ What do you mean ?"” he said 


Again 
She glanced round to see they were not overheard. “T bave 
Scores lockad my breast. T looked it there, guarding the 


in peace. you 
not know everything, Mr. Hartley, you must know how as 4 
truth there is in this Jem McNaughton’s confession ! You 
must also know that his love for my mistress is even greater 


re-entered the sitting-room, sat close beside Mildred, and 


aconfession. Once I doubted you ; you must forgive me for 
that, Pll never doubt you ad 


only v teful for ha’ 
cond nok cata for ha: 


last she spoke. ‘‘ He killed my father <i 


ral ty You —_ think go about it, try to ine 
im, try to forget past—T’ ip you. There's 
one t! cd we pe do, you must let me insist on that. He, 


life? The case must be reopened, fought 


t 
the fortune that was yours. Don't think that I care for your 
money,” he added hastily, ‘it’s justice I want, and your 
vengeance to be com _ 


face ell the dreadful weeks of waiting for the trial.” Suddenly 
she turned and clung 
John, he said he loved me, this man who robbed me of the 
dearest thing on earth—and he tried to make me love him.” 


love him, Mildred ? 


“JT was mad. . . . 
But now I know that I love you, have always loved you, shall 
always love you, and no one m 


were trying to convince herself rather t! ~~ 


sofa, her 
me time.” 


passionately. ‘‘ Remember your promise. I plead for you 
more than for myself, dear. 7 We will start life afresh amid 


just as if you had never left 


though she did not repel him she was cold, as cold and as 
simp ms ree “| es peeps and eed i weeks, 
of months,” he continued, “ ing an r you! 
Fer ee oe tint fr tires weske time you will cme fo 
me and be my wife ?"’ 


laid her head on his shoulder, and at last the tears came, 
falling down her cheeks. ‘‘ Yes, as soon as you like, John. 
I'm tired. . . « You'll take me away, ae 

where, won’t you ? Where we can fo: dd 


very tightly. Then he left 


he knew he had won at last. He felt like a new man as he 
strode up the street; he was conscious of the sunshine, the 
blue sky, the warm summer breeze. He took the first cab 
he saw and drove to the offices of Mildred’s solicitors. He 
~ Bones exactly what had happened and his plans for 
tl ture. 


Weak ExDinG . 
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the light came into her eyes “* n't you know?” 


pital 
‘As he walked home along the Strand he d ; 
hase Pioere Lewseape lexods We coe 


So he rang the bell of Lawrence’s rooms and asked to svg 
him. He was kept waiting a few minutes, then asked upst.i.: 
The room reeked of smoke, it almost looked as if a Novenii: ¢ 


of tobacco he saw Pierre Lawrence huddled up in the arn. 
ee the big ‘black pipe still between his lips, his eyes tilt 

But in reality the cute Westerner was wide-awake now, 
“ Hullo,” he yawned, “ what do you want ? For I guess vou 
haven’t come to see me to talk about the weather, or a-\: me 


yours. , 
Then, without another word, ahe left Hartley. . 
He took © Randeobiel from his pocket and wiped hs fe 

perspiration ; then he 


“ Nothing stands between us now, dear.” 
She nod * Nothing stands between us, John. Only 


“ There's nothing to ve,” he replied brokenly ‘ll 


the words c 
won ” he stammered. 

There was a long silence, Mildred’s Rf moved dumbly ; at 

gripped the stem of his 


Hartley loosened the collar at his throat. ‘‘ And will 
“ think & Lae smash it, then he puffed a huge cloud of smoke between hig 


steal, for the sake of the woman he loves. Yuu'va 


f , would ha’ ished it. These men plotted to | lie, cheat, 
I him, boosut gotta been lying and cheating and stealing for some time. Mr. 


him, because they wanted his 3 that agreement 
was probably a forgery, else why should have taken his | Hartley ; now Jem’s turned potty started on the same 
There will | tack. But he’s lying, I guess, because he loves the woman ; 


old home back and | you’ve bon es = cheating because you love her moncy.” 
y's face 


John Ha: grew scarlet ; he clenched his fist and 
took a step forward, then checked himeelf with a laugh, 
“ We don’t hit a man when he’s down in this country,” he 
ee al . or I’d thrash you for those words.” 

o it > 

** Your partner, as you call him, has confessed ; that me.s.a 
that in the course of a few months he'll dangle at the end of a 
bit of rope. And you—well, if you’re not careful, you may 
find yourself doing a few years’ penal servitude. You can’t 
be entirely innocent, you knew the game he intended to play, 
you helped fake that agreement.” 

“1 knew it was the money you were after,” Pierre replied 


She shivered and did not reply at once. ‘ We'll have to 
to him like a frightened child. ‘‘ Oh, 


He bit his lips until the blood flowed. ‘“ But you don’t 


“Nol No!” she cried, holding him still more tightly. 
He had a horrible power over me. 


laconically. 

‘© 1’'m after justice, and perhaps something else which you 
talked big about once, Lawrence—revenge. Miss 
Gilliat’s willing to fo that as far as you're concerned, and, 
though I can't pro I daresay no steps will be taken 
against you on one condition—that is, that you return cvery 
penny the money you unlawfully took and give it back to 

, together with ey 
Pierre Lawrence rose to his feet then, knocked out his pipe, 
and faced Hartley. ‘I give nothing. What I took is mine 
by ts, mine and my partner’s. he confessed to killing 
ir 


She repeated the words again and almost as if she 


“Then you'll marry me at once ? ” he cried tru es 
She come aeay Soe hie Oe crouched back on the 
ds clasped together, staring into space. “ Give 


“I have given you time, I have waited,” he answered 


beautiful surroundings in s new country. And then when Gilliat he lied, he’s lied because he thinks it means 
you come back there will be your old home waiting for you | happiness to the woman he loves. But I’m going to provy 
ft.” his innocence in spite.of what he’s said. I said hed gons 


He crept to her again and held her in his arms. But | potty, so I’m going to ht for him and against you. You 

Kites Gilliat, ana fata mark you, I ere s ra i only 
want proof, and, by gum, we're going to get it if I spend every 
penny of that i Soo a you set so much — on, # I ue er 
case to every judge our country t up to the House o 
Lords. You think ours going to walk over, do you?” He 


ee “ Why, we haven’t to fight yet. You just 
Ww ” 


John Hartley turned on his heel and walked to the door. 
** You'll have to be quick,” he laughed, “for in three weeks 
Mildred will be my wife. We shall be a thousand miles away 
on our honeymoon. I gave you a chance, it’s a pity so! 
didn’t take it ; you won’t get another.” 

Then he disappeared hastily through the door, cloziny it 
behind him. 


Pierre Lawrence started, the pipe dropped from his mouth 
on to the floor, and the ashes scattered at his feet. Fora minute 
he stood as one paralysed, then leapt to the door, opened it 
and hurried downstairs. 

But John Hartley had-disappeared. 

Pierre Lawrence returned to his rooms; he picked up (0 

ipe from the floor, calmly refilled and lit it. Then lic stood 
fore the open windows, his arms tightly folded. °° Pirtte. 
old man,” he said, “‘ you'll have to get a move on you. vowll 
have to look slippy. . .. T weeks! Yes. lie'll 
m her right enough, but I guess, unless I have a side-slip, 
pi oe artley will start on that honeymoon of bis— 
lone ”» 


She shivered. ‘So soon?” 
“So soon! If you loved me——” 
She turned to him then and put her arms about him and 


away some- 
t. 

He kissed her pembasioy pu a and held her 

Doubt no longer assailed him ; he had driven out fear; 


“Tm a poor man, I shall not be able to ht this case alone, 
but I believe that now, if it is properly fought, Miss Gilliat has 
every chance of getting back fortune ?” 

“Tf Jem McNaughton is found guilty,” the lawyer replied 
cautiously, “I think there is no doubt of that agreement 
being quashed, even though she admitted the claim these 
mt Bs can pont advan th porty 

* can you advance the money to fight {it pro , OF 
find men in the City—backers, I suppose you call them—who 
will lend the money ?” 

“ T think it can be done,” the lawyer replied. 

“We're to be married in two or three weeks,” Hartley 
explained, “ and I shall take my wife abroad. It's absolutely 
necessary, or her health will break down. I shall want some 
money, @ few hundreds ; say a thousand ; do you think you 
could arrange that ?”’ 

The laxyee rubbed his chin meditatively and took time to 
consider the question. ‘It will d on circumstances ; 
I presume you intend to ask Miss Gilliat to make a marriage 
settlement ? You're asking us to pursue a rather unusual 
course. . « - I daresay it cam be managed, but I must see 
Miss Gilliat first.” 

John Hartley was satisfied. His luck had turned at last, 
he told himself, things were going well with him ; there was 
no doubt but that he had won, and by waiting his victory 
would be the more complete. 

The day was far advanced now, but he had no intention of 
letting the grass grow under his feet. He hurried back to a 
registry office near the Strand and gave the registrar notice 
of his intended marriage, inquired about the formalities to 
be observed, and to his satisfaction discovered that in less 
than twenty-four days he would be able to make Mildred 
eine oat Hartley possessed fees thcanaesd | Phere Jwitha 

e only money Hartley was some two thousan: ierre his shoulders and looked at bis pal s‘+ 
pounds left him by his parents, who bad died while he was — strange doe a pathos and humour. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
The Wedding. 


A wEsxk ; Pierre Lawrence had rently done 
nothing but think. McNaughton still remained in pro” 
The news that he had some sort of confession had 
managed to leak out, and had been commented on by 118 

but with due reservation. 

For Jem McNaughton was still an innocent man. Pit? 
Lawrence chuc when he remembered that; still a” 
innocent man—and Mildred Gilliat was still free. In « fv" 
night it would be too late to save her, and therefore too lite 
to save his pal. He had only had one interview wit Jom, 
and that a most unsatisfactory one from his point of \'"": 
There was no doubt aboutit, MeNaughton was mad, ani loa 
was responsible. He was absolutely obdurate. : 

“‘ What I have done, I have done, and I’m not goi'= hack 
on it. I can clear old man ; but life—that’s notin 9 
me, less than. nothing without the woman 1 love. Ir there 
had been any chance of winning her I'd have fought. but 
she loves Hartley, and he means everything to her. Yo! ** 
a woman has nothing else in the world but love, it’s her lite 

Pierre felt like strangling his partner, but he could =1Y 
nothing. ‘‘ So you leave this alone, Pierre, and Ict me hava 
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ng and stealing for some time, Mr. 
ned petty started on the same 
| guess, because he loves the woman ; 
heating because you love her moncy.” 
grew scarlet ; he clenched his fist and 
then checked himself with a laugh, 
when he’s down in this country,’ he 
rash you for those words.” 


yu call him, has confessed ; that mewws.a 
ew months he'll dangle at the end of a 
—well, if you’re not careful, you may 


»w years’ penal servitude. You can’t 
uu knew the game he intended to play, 
greemcnt.” 


money you were after,” Pierre replied 


nd perhaps something else which you 
nce, Mr. Lawrence—revenge. Miss 
o that as far as you're concerned, and, 
3e, I daresay no steps will be taken 
\dition—that is, that you return every 
yu unlawfully took and give it back to 


pa haem 

to his feet then, knocked out his pipe, 
I give nothi What I took is mine 
y partner’s. he confessed to killing 
d, he’s lied because he thinks it means 
an he loves. But I’m going to prove 
of what he’s said. I said hed gons 
fight. for him and t you. You 
ow it, mark you, I know it! We only 
m, we're going to get it if I spend every 
you set so much store on, ff I take the 
your country r ht up to the House of 
"re going to walk over, do you?” He 
haven't to fight yet. You just 


i on his heel and walked to the door, 
ick,” he laughed, “ for in three w« eka 
e. We shall be a thousand miles away 
I gave you a chance, it’s » pity you 
n’t get another.” 

d hastily through the door, closing it 


rted, the pipe dropped from his mouth 
at 


ashes scattered is feet. Fora minute 
ysed, then leapt to the door, opened it 
3. 

ad: disappeared. 
umed to his rooms; he picked up t#° 
Imly refilled and lit it. hen hic stood 
ws, his arms tightly folded.“ Pirro. 
‘ou'll have to get a move on you, voull 
Pr 2 « « weeks! Yes, hell 
h, but I guess, unless I have a side-slip, 


ll start on that honeymoon of bi:— 


‘ER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
The Wedding. 


Pierre Lawrence had apparently dons 
McNaughton still remained in prs" 
ad some sort of confession had 
, and had been commented on by (1° 
reservation. 

ton was still an innocent man. Pir? 
when he remembered that; still am 
Jildred Gilliat was still free. In 9 for'- 
late to save her, and therefore too |i? 
had only had one interview with Jem, 
atisfactory one from his point of view. 
bout it, McNaughton was mad, an! |"? 
. was absolutely obdurate. . : 
e, I have done, and I’m not g0!'!* backs 
yu, old man ; but life—that’s nothits vy) 
g without the woman 1 love. lt (""" 
> of winning her I'd have fought. But 
d he means everything to her. Yo! *" 
‘else in the world but love, it’s her lite 
rangling his partner, but he could <\ 
eave this alone, Pierre, and let me l+3 


s shoulders and looked at his pal wid 
athos and humour. 


st a copy to-day. 


SS —————_—__——_——_——L——————— 


pposing, just she loved you ; what then?” 
McNaughton turned away, hiding his face. “It sin’t no 
use playing the game of supposing,” he replied thickly. 
Apparently, judging from outward and visible signs, Pierre 


had taken er at his word. He seemed to spend the 
days amusing hi ; he had bought an enormous yellow 
car, the bi the quickest he could find, paid cash for 
it, and hired a je of. experts to teach him not only how to 
dire 1, ba 3 Set ioe bx tha pook neo kit i gnod steel 
apt pupi is traini 6 8 im in stead. 

pie e directly bought the car; he knew 


gam , .In a weok he was a capable driver, in a 
fortnight he could tackle the London streets. 

But he was not satisfied ; every dey he could be seen 
taking his great yellow car West End and the City, 
until he became quite a familiar figure. Once John Hartley 


‘“I know; on Wednesday week, regisirve ¢ 
Strand ; two o'clock, catch the even'ng boat.” 
Lawrence just stopped himself givi.7'"" to 
whoop. ‘ There's many a clip ‘twin. the. .; : 
he said, as he narrowly escaped k-ivoking-dowr 
Nothing further was said until the car tur: 
Haymarket again, then the detective '° te 2] 
wouldn’t like to make a clean breaai ot th . - 
Lawrence, and tell me everything yu know 1” ; 
Lawrence gave him a side-long qlance. * {\ 
spoil sport?” 
ight save your own neok. y 
“ And ruin your reputation,” P:orre laughet 
8 


Blake, here’s a at offer: win you've fo 
who really killed Sir Alfred Gilliat, 2 dive vou 2 
forathousand pounds. . . 2. Dm rs. 


met him ; he stared in amazement, wondering what he was up 
to, but he came to the conclusion that Lawrence was making 
hay while the sun shone and spending Mildred Gilliat’s money 
while he had control of it. : 

Lawrence had made several futile attempts to see Inspector 
Blake, but had failed. But one day as he had just alighted 
from his car at the Carlton Hotel, he saw him on the opposite 
side of the street walking in the direction of the Mall 
Theatre. He promptly followed and button-holed him. 

“ Been looking for you a long time, Inspector. Come and 
have a drink.” 

Mr. Blake shook his head. ‘ Been looking for me, have 
you? Well, I haven't been far away.” 

grinned. ‘‘ Ah, been ager me under observa- 


the wedding on Wednesday week 2.” Pierre grin 
Blake looked at him in aisitivel, a 
Pierre nodded. ‘‘ Yes; I guess * shall bo bes 
Meanwhile, Mildred watched th approsch of 
day with mingled feeli She rea“? tr lister 
entreaties that she should give up... ; 
Theatre. She intended to stay the-s right up t 
day. For work prevented from thinki 
thoughts, when they had free play ierrified he 
being with her lover, they were als 1y_ + , 
prison cell. The man w deat’ aho dosired 
She was glad the wedding was t. be a quiet ui 
a secret ome; she took no joy im ovlering f 
indeed, abe gould eouell have w co.6. 
it not been for Adams. . 
The last few days before the o remony pas 
rapidity, and one morning she awo!~ with a sh¥ 


e shook his head. ‘I know nothing about motors.” 
Nevertheless, he examined the car closely, and Lawrence | the day had actually arrived. 
took off the bonnet that he might have a peep at her machinery. At two o'clock she drove to the r-gi 
“ Now get inside and I’ll give you a run,” Pierre said cheer- and entered unnoticed. John Hatley was wa. 
fully. And before Inspector C) realise what had | a friend with him, a man she ha” “ever sce 
happened the car was ro up the m Road, and | time was wasted, and the briefoen. 9) .. +! 
the Richmond Road at | called, co’ a few minutes xfter the ap 


While it was in progress a yellow car ¢ 
halted outside the office. Though + sae a fine 
com) ly enveloped the body «. U Be 
at the wheel was wrapped in a lon:: coat and w 

pa Pierre Lawrence jumped out from tue 
is ing up the steps, asked a quest’ > of a cle 
the office. The reply he received C11 ot... , 
He returned to car and wh'spered som 
chauffeur ; the man nodded and k one nen ( 
wheel and the other on one of tho !« ver. 

Jugt in front of thecaralargeme 7 .g iu! 
Lawrence glanced at it, entered thy regiouy uff 
absent for a minute, then runnirg see co 
approached the chauffeur of the broucham. 
crumpled sheet of in his ha.. ° ' 

: ee you Mr. Hartley’s chaufferr 2” he der 

‘ 8, 2 


7 et gon oe ee 
bee ell, how re do you think you’ve got 


car ? ” 

The detective stroked his chin thoughtfully. ‘ You won’t 
ron away.” 

Lawrence slowed down and turned the motor in the direction 
of London again. “No; but John Hartley will with his wife 
in about seven days’ time.” 
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breath fan his cheeks. ‘“* Yes, you as, 4 well thank Heaven,” 
she whispered, “ for you've been very ucky.”” 

“ What do you mean ?” he said y> - 

the light came into her eyes ** Don’t you know ? 
She glanced round to see they were not overheard. “I have 
a. sceret locked in my breast. I locked it there, gu ng the 
key jealously for my mis ’g sake, not for yours! Now I 
can throw the key away and rest in peace. Though you ma 
not know ev Eything, Mr. Hartley, you must know how muc 
truth there is in this Jem McNaughton’s confession ! You 
must also know that his love for my mistress is even greater 
than yours.” ; 

Then, without another word, she left waar . 

Hei eal Ma 
an they were moist with persp! Nn ; 
re-entered the metin room, sat close beside Mildred, and 
put his arms around her. 

* Nothing stands between us now, dear.” 

She nodded. “ Noting. stands between us, John. Only 
a ger cae I doubted you; you must forgive me for 
that, I'll never doubt you again.” ae 

“There's nothing (4 forgive,” he replied brokenly ; ‘ rm 
only very grateful for ha the words choked him, he 
could not continue—‘ for having won Pio he stammered. 

i Gena ips moved dumbly ; at 
last she spoke. ‘ He killed my father |” 

Hartley loosened the collar at his throat. ** And will pay 
the penalty. You must think nq more about it, try to forget 
him, try to forget all the past—I’ll help you. There's only 
one thing we must do, you must let me insist on that. He, 

our father, would have wished it. These men plotted to 
kn him, because they wanted his money; that agreement 
was probably a forgery, else why should have taken his 
life? The case must be reopened, fought again. There will 
be no doubt of the result, you'll get your old home back and 
the fortune that was yours. Dont t! that I care for your 
money,” he added hastily, “it’s justice I want, and your 
vengeance to be compe 
id not reply at once. ‘ We'll have to 
face ell the dreadful weeks of waiting for the trial.” Suddenly 


boy; this money was invested in consols and gilt-cdged 
securities, and brought in an income of a little under a hundred 
a eee Having no doubt of the future and the success of his 
schemes, it was his intention to sell the stock and live on the 
| capital until Mildred came into her own. : 

‘As he walked home along the Strand he passed the stro. 
where Pierre Lawrence lived ; he hesitated at the corner, tha 
temptation to see one of the men whom he had s0 success/i1!'y 
beaten was great. Pierre Lawrence was the only man he had 
to fear now ; he would be the only man left in a few month,’ 
time to ae the validity of the agreement which had bovg 
found on the night of Sir Alfred Gilliat’s murder. 

So he rang bell of Lawrence’s rooms and asked to «4 
him. He was kept waiting a few minutes, then asked upst...:. 
The room reeked of smoke, it almost looked as ff a Noven:': 
fog had found its way into the building. Through the firnia 
of tobacco he saw Pierre Lawrence huddled up in the aim. 
a the big black pipe still between his lips, his eyes tlt 
closed. 

But in reality the cute Westerner was wide-awake nov. 
“ Hullo,” he yawned, ‘‘ what do you want ? For I guess vou 
haven't come to see me to talk about the weather, or a-'. 1s 


* Yos, I do love him.” . 

She heard the quick indrawing of his breath. * With all 
your heart and soul ?’” E 

“* Why do you torture me ? ” She amare, almost fell, but 
supported herself against the whitewash wall. ; 

‘ Answer me,” be said, and his voice was like the growling 


He stepped back a few paces and glanced about as if to 


Pressing her hands against the wall sho slowly moved 
towards him. ‘Now my question. « . « Answer me; 


He moistened his lips ; again she heard him take his breath 
with a horrible grating sound. “Let the judge and jury 
answor that.” 

“T must know—you said you would tell me.” . 

He looked at her once - . «the little swaying figure in 
black, the white face, the eyes staring at him ; and he covered 
his own eyes with his hands to blot out the sight. 

Love and happiness; they were hers by right; she was 
‘he , with the whole of life before her. And he loved her— 
oe better than life, and his love was stronger than 

leat 

To give happiness to the loved one—that was the meaning 
of love. Sand ‘of a sudden his weakness vanished. His great 
frame straightened, he held his head erect, he folded his arms 
across his breast. 

“Yes, killed him « . . I'm responsible !”” 

Then he elosed his eyes. But he heard no sound save the 
beating of his own heart. It galloped now, ticking seconds 
off with incredible swiftness, hurling him towards Eternity. 

Would she never go? Presently he felt a hand on his 
shoulder, then be opened his eyes. 

She had gone—gone to her lover, gone to happiness. And 
ho was alone. Quite alone—in spite of the man who held him 
so tightly and led him back to his cell ! 


“Tove does turn a man crazed,” he ejaculated. © He'll 
lie, cheat, steal, for the sake of the woman he loves. You'va 
been lying and cheating and steali for some time, Mr. 
Hartley ; now Jem’s turned potty started on the sume 
tack. But he’s lying, I guess, because he loves the woman ; 
you’ve been lying and cheating because you love her moncy.” 

John Hartley’s face 
took a step forward, then checked himself with a laugh 


“Try it!” 

** Your partner, as you call him, has confessed ; that nic. 
that in the course of a few months he'll dangle at the end of a 
bit of rope. And you—well, if you're not careful, vou may 
find yourself doing a few years’ penal servitude. You can't 
be entirely innoccat, you knew the game he intended to play, 
you helped fake that agreement.” 

“] knew {it was the money you were after,” Pierre replind 


Prerre Lawrence was waiting outside in the courtyard ; 
he wanted to see McNaughton after his interview with Mildred 


“No! No!” she cried, holding him still more tightly. 
“T was mad. . He had a horrible power over me. 


onically. 

T'm after justice, and perhaps something else which you 
talked big about once, Mr. Lawrence—revenge. Miss 
Gilliat’s willing to fo: that as far as you’re concerned, and, 
though I can't promise, I daresay no steps will be taken 
against 2 yes on one condition—that is, that you return cvery 

y of the money you unlawfully took and give it back to 
, together with Granady Hall.” 

Pierre Lawrence rose to his feet then, knocked out his pips, 
and faced Hartley. ‘I give nothing. What I took is mine 
by nes, mine and my partner’s. fi he confessed to killing 
Sir Gilliat he lied, he’s lied because he thinks it means 
happiness to the woman he loves. But I'm going to prove 
pee cee in yoy an pie poy I a he'd guns 

tty, so I’m going to t for him an ainst you. You 
Filled Gilliat, ad I know it, mark you, I noe it ‘d We only 
want proof, and, by gum, we're going to get it if I spend every 
penny of that fortune you set so much store on, if I take the 
case to every judge in your country r' ht up to the House of 
Lords. You think you're going to walk over, do you *” He 
maa ““ Why, we haven't to fight yet. You just 
Ww ” 


John Hartley turned on his heel and walked to the door. 
* You'll have to be quick,” he laughed, “for in three weeks 
Mildred will be my wife. We shall be a thousand miles away 
on our honeymoon. I gave you a chance, it's » pity so 
didn’t take it ; you won’t get another.” 


She repeated the words again and agai almost ss if she 
speech and action. She moved as one in a dream, walked then Hastioy. 
as ono walking through a night of inky blackness. And he 
stood quite still, followed her with his eyes down the court- 
sofa, her 
me time.” 

“T have given you time, I have wal! he answered 
passionately. ‘‘ Remember your promise. I plead for you 
more than for myself, dear. We will start life afresh amid 
beautiful surroundings in a new country. And then when 
you come back there will be your old home waiting for you 
just as if you had never left it.” 

He crept to her again and held her in his arms. But 
though she did not re 1 him she was cold, as cold and as 
Bfstose es marble, re = Le hemeety oats ie wee 
‘or months,” he continu ting an i r you ! 
Mildred, tell me that in three woke time you will come to 
me and be my wife?” 

She shivered. ‘* So soon?” 

“So soon! If you loved me——” 

She turned to him then and put her arms about him and 
laid her head on his shoulder, and at last the tears came, 
falling down her cheeks. “Yes, as soon as you like, John. 
I’m tired. « . « You'll take me away, fc away some- 
where, won’t you? Where we can forget.” 


heart. The fear which held him was » type of fear he had not 
often known, a fear which he did not know how to combat. 

And he was not allowed to see Jem McNaughton. He did 
not wait to hear the reasons given him, rules and regulations 
meant nothing to him. H_ knew it was no use kicking against 
the pricks or running his head against a stone wall. 

So he hurried back to his room, and, instead of lighting one 
of hia favourite cigars, he loaded a big black briar pipe, and, 
seating himself in the arm-chair, was soon deep in thought. 

He had o keen suspicion of what had taken place in the 
interview between Mildred and Jem McNaughton, and he 
cudgelled his brains as to the best course of action to pursue, 
until he could see his ner and learn the best or the worst. 

Meanwhile Mil was driving back to her lodgings with 
her lover Hartley. His first impulse had been to demand an 
explanation from her of what had happened, but, when he saw 
her face and read in her eyes the agony she had undergone, he 
was tactful enough to be silent. 

He snp her hand and held it very tightly, now and 


then stro! ft gently, mentally giving her a the strength He kissed her ionatel: ain in, and held h Then h F ‘ ‘losing it 
and comfeat be could muster. hol so they reached the little [ very tightly. Then he left le sis ieeeneniias behind ha ppenzed Baeiy” Snones Biss dawn, Sleeing * 


lodging house, and, taking her arm, he led her to the sitting- 
room, and, placing her on the sofa, made her swallow a little 
brandy-and-soda which Barbara Adams had obtained. 

Mil quickly recovered her composure, outwardly at 
any rate. “It’s all right, Barbara, you needn't wait,” she 
said, amiling at her old servant. “ I'm quite right now, had 
a strenuous morning, that’s all.” 

““T know what's happened, I know where you've been,” 
Mrs. Adams said quickly. “I know, but, what good can 
come out of it?” She shook her head and glanced at 
Hartley. 

Mildred a a mils Sienel “ Good has come out of it; 
everything's all right now. Everything’s all right. . « .” 
_ Hartley stood stock still, starny at the woman he loved. 


Doubt no longer assailed him; he had driven out fear; 
he knew he had won at last. He felt like a new man as he 
strode up the street; he was conscious of the sunshine, the 
blue sky, the warm summer breeze. He took the first cab 
he saw and drove to the offices of Mildred’s solicitors. He 
told them exactly what had happened and his plans for 
the future. 

“Pm a poor map, I shall not be able to fight this case alone, 
but I believe that now, if it is properly fought, Miss Gilliat has 
every chance of getting back her fortune ? ve 

“Tf Jem McNaughton is found guilty,” the lawyer replied 
cautiously, “I think there is no doubt of that agreement 
being quashed, even though she admitted the claim these 
men put forward.” 


Pierre Lawrence started, the pipe dropped from hi: mouth 
on to the floor, and the ashes scattered at 44 feet. Fora minute 
he stood as one paralysed, then leapt to the door, opened it 
and hurried downstairs. 

But John Hartley had-disappeared. 

_Pierre Lawrence returned to his rooms; he picked up ‘¢ 
pire from the floor, calmly refilled and lit it. Then ! stood 

fore the open windows, his arms tightly folded.‘ Pitre. 
old man,” he said, “you'll have to get a move on you. youll 
have to look slippy. . . « "Three weeks! Yes. lie'll 
m her right enough, but I guess, unless T have a side-slip, 
Mes oe artley will start on that honeymoon of bis 

one!’ 


He dared not frame the question in his heart. The old servant “And can you advance the money to fight it 
was not afraid ; she had nothing to lose. Gnd cum is tin City__beckers, I euppose yu hh ste om CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
“ You've seen this Mr. McNaughton, the man they’ve will lend the money ?”’ The Wedding. 


arfested ? Has he confessed 2?” 
Mildred bowed her head. ‘ Yes.” For a moment she 
was in danger of breaking down, but she recovered herself 


“1 think it can be done,” the lawyer replied. 

“We're to be married in two or three weeks,” Hartley 
pe explained, “ rae yhoo tee lop abrowi It's absolutely 
uit q necessary, or her health wi wn. shall 
Baivarh Adams folded her hands together. A gleam of mig few hundreds; say a thousand ; do vod think gan 
light came into her grey inscrutable eyes, and a momentary | could arrange that ?”” 
smile of triumph played about the firm, colourless lips of her The ave rubbed his chin meditatively and took time to 


A wenx passed; Pierre Lawrence had apparently lone 
nothing but think. McNaughton still remained in pts 
The news that he had some sort of confession had 
managed to leak out, and had been commented on by '98 

but with due reservation. 

For Jem McNaughton was still an innocent man. Pivird 


mouth. 7 : . consider the question. ‘It will don circumstances; | Lawrence chuck! hen hat; sill an 
““T'm glad,” she said, in an emotionless voice, “ now ou'll | I presume you intend to ask Miss Gilliat to make a marriage leet sien-—and wihna ‘Gil fat ae pon "In 1 for 
get al you want, Miss Mildred; and eventually you'll find | settlement ? i. asking us i A oe rather unusual | night it would be too late to save her and therefore to |!? 
appiness. _ : . course. . « » resay it can be managed, but I ‘ had rage “tip Jom, 
““ Happiness!’ Again that dreadful little laugh escaped | Miss Gilliat first.” 4 LS dey A aged Late oe ee, att “t view. 


Mildred. . . John Hartley was satisfied. His luck had turned at last, 
. * For you will fre revenge,” the eld woman continued | he told himself, things were going well with him; there was 
coldly, * and you'll get your home and your money back | no doubt but that he had won, and by waiting his victory 
again, and you'll get love. ; would be the more complete. 

She kept her eyes fixed on Hartley’s face, then, slowly she The day was far advanced now, but he had no intention of 
turned and walked to the door. When she reached it she | letting the grass grow under his feet. He hurried back to a 
looked once again at Hartley and beckoned to him. He | registry office near the Strand and gave the registrar notice 
hesitated, then followed Barbara Adams from the room. of his intended marriage, inquired about the formulitics to 

They stood facing one another in the hall.“ Well?” the | be observed, and to his satisfaction discovered that in less 
servant said, cand again the triumphant, inscrutable smile | than twenty-four days he would be able to make Mildred 
as <4 ae lips. a eect his wife. 

*¢ Than eaven, artley muttered. The only money Hartle: ssessed was some two thi 
, Barbara Adams drew close to him, so close he felt her pounds left him - his ait Bg who had died while poe 


There was no doubt aboutit, McNaughton was mad, 21 kine 
was responsible. He was absolutely obdurate. a jemi 

‘“‘ What I have done, I have done, and I’m not g0'\* tack 
on it. I can clear you, old man ; but life—that's nets 9 
me, less than. nothing withaut the woman 1 love. ip were 
had been any chance of winning her I'd have fought t 
she loves Hartley, and he means everything to her, Yor *"" 
a woman has nothing else in the world but love, it’s he" lite 

Pierre felt like strangling his partner, but he could =" 
nothing. ‘So you leave this alone, Pierre, and Iet me is? 
my own way.” = 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders and looked at his pal wad 
strange mixture of pathos and humour. 
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“ ing, jast supposing she loved you ; what then ?” 

ie Nenghted av away, hiding his face. ‘“‘ It ain't no 
use playing the game of supposing,” he replied thickly. __ 

Apparently, judging from outward and visiblo signs, Pierre 
had taken hie — at his word. He seemed to spend the 
days amusing hi ; he had bought an enormous yellow 
car, the bi and the quickest he could find, paid cash for 
it, and hired a couple of. experts to teach him not only how to 
drive it, but to teach him the whole meehanism. He was an 
apt pupil, and his training in the past stood him in good stead. 
He applied for a license irectly he bought the car; he knew 
of bluff. In a weck he was a capable driver, in a 
tackle the London streets. 
day he could be seen 


the game 
fortnight he could 
But he wae 20t et iaroragh the West Kad end the Cit 
ing his t yellow car ugh the Wes! and the City, 
eu ie boame anit a familiar figure. Once John Hartley 
met him ; he stared in amazement, wondering what he was up 
to, but he came to the conclusion that Lawrence was making 
hay while the sun shone and spending Mildred Gilliat’s money 
while he had control of it. 

Lawrence had made several futile attempts to see Inspector 
Blake, but had failed. But one day as he had just alighted 
from his car at the Carlton Hotel, he saw him on the o ite 
side of the street walking in the direction of the P Mall 
Theatre. He promptly followed and button-holed him. 

“ Been looking for you a long time, Inspector. Come and 
have a drink.” . 

Mr. Blake shook his head. ‘ Been looking for me, have 
you? Well, I haven’t been far away.” 

Lawrence grinned. ‘‘ Ah, been keeping me under observa- 
tion, too?” He slipped his arm through the inspector’s, 
much to the surprise of that gentleman. “ Come across and 
have a look at my new car; you know something about cars 
don’t you? <A beauty, isn’t she?” ; 

Blake shook his head. ‘I know nothing about motors.” 
Nevertheless, he examined the car closely, and Lawrence 
took off the bonnet that he might have a peep at her machinery. 

“ “(ow get inside and I’ll give you a run,” Pierre said cheer- 
fuly. And before Inspector Blake could realise what had 
happened the car was rolli up the Fulham Road, and 

., presently they were raci long the Richmond Road at 
double the tion When Mr. Blake remonstrated 


erated the speed. 
acne London 


,” he grinned. 
m all right, eb ? 


you, tgo.” 
silent a moment. ‘“ Rather a silly thing to 


The detective stroked his chin thoughtfully. ‘ You won’t 
run away.” 

Lawrence slowed down and turned the motor in the direction 
of London again. ‘No; but John Hartley will with his wife 
in about seven days’ time.” 


For the Children’s Sake 


NUBOLIC Soap, besides being a most 
valuable cleanser, is also a powerful dis- 
Mothers will find it an ever- 
ready help in safeguarding the children 
against serious illness, especially ‘when 


infectant. 


infection stalks abroad.” 


Remember, an ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure. 
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very prize guaranteed full value, List & particulars free from your dealer, or direct from 
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“I know; on Wednesday week ; registry office in the 
Strand ; two o'clock, catch the evening boat.’ 

Lawrence just stopped himself giving voice to a wild war- 
whoop. ‘ There’s many a elip ‘twixt the cup and the lip.” 
he said, as he narrowly escaped knocking down a cyclist. 

Nothing further was said until the car turned into the 
Haymarket again, then the detective spoke. “ I aed sc ou 
wouldn’t like to make a clean breast of the whole affair, Mr. 
Lawrence, and tell me everything you know ?” 

Lawrence gave him a side-long glance. ‘‘ Why should I 
spoil sport ?” 

“You might save your own neck.” 

“ And ruin your reputation,” Pierre laughed. ‘So, Mr. 
Blake, here’s a sporting offer: when you've found the man 
who really killed Sir Alfred Gilliat, I'll give ou a little cheque 
forathousand pounds. . . . I’m afraid I must leave you 
now, and I hope you enjoyed your run?” 

The detective acknow! that he had. ‘‘Sce you at 
the gon Wednesday week ?” Pierre grinned. 

Blake looked at him inquisitively. ‘ Are you gomg *” 

Pierre nodded. ‘ Yes; I guess I shall be best man!” 

Meanwhile, Mildred watched the approach of her wedding 
day with mingled oe She refused to listen to aig ty 
entreaties that she should give up her work at the Pall Mall 
Theatre. She intended to atay there right up to her wedding 
day. For work prevented her from thinking, and her 
thoughts, when they had free play, terrified her. Instead of 
being with her lover, they were always with the man in the 
prison cell. The man whose death she desired. 

She was glad the wedding was to be a quiet one, practically 
a secret ome; she took no joy in ordering her trousseau ; 
indeed, she would probably have forgotten all about it had 
it not been for Barbara Adams. ; 

The last few days belore the ceremony passed with cruel 
rapidity, and one morning she awoke with a shock to realise 
the day had actually arrived. 

At two o’clock she drove to the registry office in the Strand 
and entered unnoticed. John Hartley was waiting for her, 
a fricad with him, a man she had never seen before. No 
time was wasted, and the brief ceremony, if such it could be 
called, commenced a few minutes after the appointed hour. 

While it was in progress a great yellow car dashed up and 
halted outside the office. Though it was a fine day the hood 
completely enveloped the body of the car. The chauffeur 
at the wheel was wrapped in a long coat and wore large blue 

Jes. Pierre Lawrence jumped out from the tonneau, and, 
as ing up the steps, asked a question of a clerk in charge of 
the office. The reply he received did not seem to please him. 
He returned to car and whispered something to the 
chauffeur ; the man nodded and a one hand on the steering 
wheel and the other on one of the levers. 

Just in front of the car a large motor brougham was waiting. 
Lawrence glanced at it, entered the registry office again, was 
absent for a minute, then running quickly down the steps, 
approached the chauffeur of the brougham. He held a 


crumpled sheet of paper in his hand. 
“Are you Mr. Hartley’s chauffeur ?”” he demanded. 
a“ Yes, sir.” 
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‘‘T want you to go back as quickly as you can to Miss 
Gilliat’s rooms.” He gave the address. ‘* Give this note to 
the maid, a box has been left behind. Bring it straight to 
Charing Cross Station.” 

The man took the erect paper, glanced at it, and touched 
hishat. . . . Thenthe sie: iy slowly moved away. 

Pierre Lawrence opened the door of the yellow car and 
beckoned to a man who was sitting inside. He also was 
wearing @ a oe and blue goggles. He took them off and 
gave them to Lawrence. When the latter put them on he took 
the man’s arm, and whispered instructions to him. 

“We've arrived too late,” he said fiercely. ‘* It’s the first 
time this silly car has played tricks, but I guess it’s al! 
right now. But the proccedings will be just the same; you 
wait at the bottom of the steps, Ill be sitting inside the car. 
Leave the door open, the curtains are drawn so that I shal! 
not be seen.” 

The man nodded and took up his position, and Pierre 
Lawrence entered the car and sat far back in a corer. 

Presently he heard a slight movement outside. 

John Hartley and his bride were descending the steps. At 
they reached the pavement the man in Lawrence's employ 
step forward, and addressed Hartley apologetically. 

“Your car broke down directly it arrived here, 80 we sent 
along this one instead. I don’t suppose it'll make any 
difference.” 

Pierre could not hear what Hartley said, but he caught 5 
glimpse of Mildred’s dress as she moved towards the car. and 
once again his man spoke and laid his hand on Hartley's arm 

“ This letter came for ie by special messenger from Mr. 
Mugford, your solicitor. Most important, begged you to send 
a verbal answer.” 

Lawrence heard Hartley mutterin 
envelope, then he spoke to Mildred: 
Gear, 1 siian't be & moment.” 

She approached the great yellow maior, Tawrence pressed 
the electric button by his side; he saw his chadifreur- 27 
forward, the levers rattled, the motor hummed furiously. 
Mildred stepped into the tonneau; as she did eo she saw 
Lawrence’s figure; she hesitated, but he stretched out his 
hand and pulled her into the seat. Someone on the pavement 
closed the door. 

And the car lurched forward. 

Then, and not till then, did she cry out. A revolver 
gleamed in Pierre Lawrence’s hand. “‘ It’s useless to cry out, 
useless to call,” he said quickly. ‘‘ I’m doing this to save you 
from something worse than death.” 

Still holding her tightly he drew back one of the curtains 
ri nes Bd ne down the street a could just 

istinguis' ° artley runni along the pavement, 
shouting, genpioulating. fi Pa people stared at him in 

ree gave chase, the car turned 


ashe tore open the 
“Get into the car, 


amazement, two or t! 
the comer into the Embankment, and raced along in the 
direction of Westminster. 

Then it again turned quickly and glided over the Bridge, 
and was lost in the traffic. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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for which you pyre ime at the “ree of 
cihtoetse par beul. relicned hor 
azinty, ond, moreover, brought with the. + 
stray piveon, My privy to yorr party 
henceforth will be sixpence a dozen." 


FATAL. 
Tue prison chaplain was going 
his usual round, when one 


risoner in some way took his 

ancy. ‘This prisoner evinced a religious fervour as 
deep as it was gratifying to the chaplain. 

‘Of what were you accused ?"’ the prisoner was asked. 

“They say I took a watch,” answered the convict. 
“TI made a good fight. I had ao smart lawyer, an’ he 
proved an alibi with ten witnesses. Then he made a- 
strong speech to the jury. But it wa'n’t no use; I gots 
ten years.” 

“T don’t seo why you were not acquitted,” said the 
chaplain. 

“Well, sir,” explained the prisoner, “there was one 
weak p'int ‘bout my defence—they found the watch in 


my pocket.” 
Se ae Ol eed 


A REDUCTION. 

A party of amateur pigeon-shooters soe tine ago 
arranged for a match, and ordered thirty pigeons from a 
dealer in a neighbouring town. The shooting was of a 
really wonderful character ; but the actual performances 
need not be described in detail. 

The net results will be gathored readily from the follow- 
ing note, which was subsequently received from the 
dealer. It ran: 

“ GenturMen. --T beg sincerely fot: 
ecder, and to infimote coat f oloilt 
supply you with any number of birds 
of this sort. 


ou for yuu | 

rity too happy o; 

+. ance occasions | 
The whole of the thirty ss. - 


_lCOCos 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 

Shopman : “ Mr. Sellem, a gentleman has 
come in to buy a watch. What shall I 
charge him for this one ?” 

Mr. Sellem: “ Let me sce. Well, let him 
have it for five pounds.” __ 

Shopman: “But he was recommended 
here by your friend, Mr. Amicus, who told 
him we would give him a liberal discount.” 

Mr. Sellem: “Ah, that alters tho caso! 
Tell him our regular price is ten pounds ; 
but, seeing he is a friend of Mr. Amicus, we 
will let him have it for seven pounds ten. 
But tell him to be careful and let nobody 
know what he paid for it. We positively 
cannot afford to sell them at that figure.” 

Gentleman pays the seven pounds ten 
and goes off happy in the belief that ho 
has made a big bargain. He esteoms Mr. 
Amicus more dearly than ever ; 80 does the 
shopkeeper. 

_COCe 


SPOILT THE STORY. 


THE occupants of the railway carri 
were listening with joyful interest to the 
tales of the young man in the corner. He 
had been ali over the world soveral times, 
apparently, and his adventures had beea 
marvellous. 


EMPHATIC. 


Otp Spurr, the keeper of a Northern livery stable, would 
nover allow a horse out of his sight without giving the 
hirer strict injunctions not to drive fast. One day a caller 
asked for a horse to attend a funeral. 

“Certainly,” said -Spurr, and then, forgetting the 
solemn promise for which his customer wanted the horse, 
he added, as usual, ‘‘ Don’t drive fast.” 

“ Look here, old man,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I would like you 
to understand that I shall keep up with the procession, 
if it kills the horse.” 

_—_ 0c 


Johnnie : “ Pa, won't you please buy me a microbe to 
help me with my arithmetic ?” 

Papa : * What good will a microbe do you ? " 
Johnnie : “I just read that they multiply rapidly.” 
COC 

Bridegroom (at the first stopping- place): “ It’s no use, 
Clara ; we can't hide it from people that we are bride and 
groom.” 

Bride + “What makos you think so, Goorss " 


\  Bridegroain (dejectediyy: “ Why, here the watler 12s 
brought vu: rice pudding.” 
>sSOoCc 


THE. HERO MUST DIE. 


“Coolness and courage are the thing,” he 
was saying. “Take this case. We were in 
Central Africa, travelling among cannibal 
tribes. One evening, when we camped, I 
had strolled off while my men prepared 


Gifted 
Husba: 


Husband of Gifted Writer : “Is your novel nearly done?” 


Writer : ‘* Yes, my dear ; but my hero must die, you know.” 


nd: “ Well, after he's dead, will you sew this button on for me?” 


W: 
Ms 


HEAVY ovo. 


Two rival public-houses wery 

tting ready teams to play 4 
‘ootball match, and each land. 
lord was desirous that his own team should win. 

One landlord called his team together, and told the: 
there was a gallon of beer for every goat they scored. 

The other landidfd overheard this, and, not to be ou. 
done, promised his team the same quantity of beer. 
gallon for every goal. 

At the interval in the match both landlords rushed oa 
the field, and said the game must be stopped. 

The score was 34 goals against 32 ! 


_—_OC 


COMMERCIAL CANDOUR. 


A Brrwixcuam firm lately received from ano:|.cr 
Birmingham firm this letter. 

‘“ Dear Siz,—To-day we have given your Mr. Blin: 
an order, thanks to his colossal impudence. Whieve dil 
you find him ?” 

Mr. Blank had only just started on the road, and this 
was an order from a firm that all his predecessors hal 
canvassed in vain. The head of Mr. Blank's firm called 
him in and questioned him about the charge of “ colossal 

" imoudence.”’ 
“Well,” the young traveller explained, “ you told ma 
| ty adapt mysel to all manner of circumstances, and 
behave to possible customers in (heir own way. In this 
ease the ead didn’t look op for three mc.utes after { 
went in. and then he said: * Well, what 
blood sucking firm do you represent?’ [ 
gave him your card and eaid, ° These rotten 
vatnpires.’ and it seemed to tickle him.” 
3D OCH 


SURE SUCCESS. 


THE ambitious young woman was at. 
tracted by an advertisement, one lino of 
which read: ‘‘ How td’ Become an Author.” 
The advertiser claimed that by his method, 
failure was impossible. 

So the ambitious young woman scent on 
the necessary trifling sum of money, and by 
return t she.received a slip on which 
was printed this bit of advice: “Write 
something.” 

“ But,” she protested by letter, “I have 
already done that, and it hasn't been 
printed.’ 

“We congratulate you,” was the reply. 
“Tf you have written something you already 
are an author. Publication is a minor con- 
Heil with which we have nothing to 

o.”” 
Ol a 


BLIND OBEDIENCE. 


A GENTLEMAN had a new head gardener 
who never thought of having a holiday or 
missing a day from work, and so somewhat 
surprised his employer by asking him if hs 
could have “ nixt Friday off.” 

His request was immediately granted: 
but on the Saturday he did not show up. ant 
a week went past, and then a fortnight. and 
still no sign of Mike. The gentleman relu’- 
tantly employed another man in Mike's plave. 

About three months afterwards he was sur- 
prised on going into the grounds to find Mika 
at work just as if nothing had happened. 

“ Where have you been to, Michael?” ls 
asked. 


supper, when suddenly, above a rook in 
front of me, I saw the heads of three natives who were 
watching me. 

“What was I todo? My gun was at the camp. To 
turn back meant having \ aaa through my back. In a | 
moment I decided. Close by were some stones. Pretend- 
ing I didn’t see the niggers, I bent down as if to examine | 
the stones, then, quick as lightning, I picked up three of | 
them and flung them with all my force at their heads. 
Every one found its mark, and the three natives dropped 
like sheep. I always take a good aim, and it served me 
a -_ | 

en the sarcastic-!ooking man o ite, who had been 
listening carefully, chimed in: “ An wot did yer win, 
guvnor? A cigar or a packet of woodbines ?" 


>—CoOC~X< 


HE GOT THE JOB. 
; as upon a time there was a boy, and he applied for a 
0 
“We don't want lazy boys here. Are f 
work ?”” asked the em lover’ ae 


“No, sir,’ answered the boy, looki: him straight i 
the face. i c cates 
“Qh, you're not, aren't you? Well, we want a boy 


that is.” 
“There ain’t any,” insisted the boy doggedly. 
“Oh, yes, there are. We have had a dozen of that 
kind here this morning looking for a situation with 


“ How do you know they are not lazy ?”’ persisted the | 


doy. | 
* Why, they told mo so.” 
* So could I have told you so; but I’m not a liar!” 


THE SMALLHOLDER will enable you to make the most of your cottage hom: and garden 


Tourist : ‘This seems to be o very dangerous pass. I 
wonder there is not a warning board up.” - 

Guide; “ Yes, There was one up for two years, but 
no one fell over, so it was taken down.” 


Ce] Ol 


Lecturer: “‘ What do we see above us when we go out 
onaclearday ? We see the blue sky ; and what do we see 
above on a rainy day?” 

Voice tn the Crowd: ‘* We generally see an umbrella.” 


__0Cc<. 


Mabel: “Mr. Walls and I were out on the balcony 
between the dances, and he got the sleeve of his dress 
coat marked with red from one of the posts that had 
just been painted. Wasn’t it a joke?" 

Maud : “ Did you go near the post?" 

Mand : “Oh, nothing ; on 

aud: “Oh, nothing; only you have red pain’ 
over the back of voietepiti! ss amie 


lOc 
CHARITY. 


Two men, named Jones and Brown, one day attended a 
certain village church tea for which the tickets were six- 
pence each, the pomees to go towards providing a tea for 
the aged poor of thie village. 

Jones, after consuming ten cups of tea, eight ham e 
wiches, four plates of bread-and-butter, ‘Geo | Sem 
five jam tarts, and four small buns, was passing his cup 
for the eleventh cup of. tea, when he turned to Brown 
and ee 

““1 think that everyone should come and eaco 
thing of this sort, as it is for a good cause.” ss 


srcay weekly. Get a copy to-day. 


| spokes, and the tyre-repairing outfit ? 


“ Well, sorr, it’s loike this. You remimvet 
the day you let me off? I had to appear at tho coor! a3 
a witness, When I gets there, I’ sees the ould gint » i 
the wig on ‘is ’ead and.’is specs on the tip of ’is nose. 

“* Michael nies id ez '6. 

“* Vis, sorr,’ sez I. 

“Go into that box,’ says ’o. 

“* Right, sorr,’ sez L 

“* Swear,’ sez ’e. 

“I did as ’e told me, though I doan’t use bad langi3! 
as a rule. 

‘* Three months for contimpt of coort,’ sez 'e. 

“ And they’ve only just let mo out, sorr.” 


Doc 
SOMETHING FORGOTTEN. 


Arter months of saving and eager anticipation. {!' 
Jones-Smiths had at last started on their Easter cyclin; 
tour of Normandy. The steamer was dancing merril) 
ovor the foam-topped waves when Mrs. J.-S. remarked 
to her lord: 

“ Alfred, I suppose you got all the things on board 
safely 2?” 

« Did you bring the | d the foot-pump ?" 

ou br e lamps and the foot-pump - 

“Certainly.” : 

“And the can of oil and the stick of chain lui 
cant?” ‘ 

“* Of course.” 

“And the new adjustable spanner. and some sp." 


“Oh, yes. But, goodness gracious ! if I didn’t —_—" 
‘Why, what’s the matter ?’” 


“Matter, woman? Why, I forgot the bicycles!” 


It costs one 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


| restored for the first time since the secrets of 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER. 


| the days of ancient Rome the famous Gladiators relied upon 


\ 
‘ 
| the reach of every home. 


their wounds and keep free from disfiguring disease. There is no | 
shadow of doubt these herbal balms were far more reliable and 
always more effective than the ointments of to-day containing 
rancid animal fat and coarse mineral drugs. 

Years of medical experience have shown that you may cheapen | 


possibly possess the healing properties that 


together. 


that by doing so you at once destroy its value as a healer of wounds | 


in the skin’s surface: hence the root cause of eczema and flesh-rotting diseases | 
is not reached by ordinary ointments, and Nature’s healing process is actually 
hin “sred instead of helped. 

The great demand has long been for a refined preparation capable at 
once of stopping the burning irritation of skin disease, killing the ravaging | 
disease germs in the under tissues, ejecting bad matter, and promoting | 
the growth of new, healthy skin. 

Nature has given to man the instinct to rub a place that hurts. Why, | 
then, shouldn’t Nature also haye provided somewhere in her virgin forests 
the natural herbs containing the very healing substances to rub with ? 


Alike for curing obstinate skin trouBles in 


discovered that such healing substances really did exist in the saps and | millions of homes. 
juices of certain rare herbs. It now remained for a method of refining | 
and concentrating these valuable essences to be discovered, and for certain 


machinery to be invented so that the blessing of perfect healing could be ! 


Bcware of useless, cheap ointments, 


CURE YOUR 


edfern's fs (RUPTURE 
NAV” — ae ote 
Kubber Heels 


FREE. 
The nerve shock of boots will affect the health of 


Why suffer from Rupture of any 
description when you can learn ali about a 
everyone but the strongest. 
But it need not. 


cure simply for the cost of a letter or post- 

card—a cure which quickly, painlessly and 
The concussion of the leather heel on made roads and 
pavements is greater than the resilience of the human 


permanently restores ruptured sufferers to 
rfect health and renders the use of the 
foot can equalise. But not if Redfern’s Navy Rubber 
Heels are used. ; 


‘russ unnecessary. 
For many years I was practically helpless 
They absorb all concussion and make walking on any surface as 
free from nerve jar as walking on soft turf. 


through a double rupture. Trusses were 
tiaalee and Doctors said that an operation 
One pair saves its cost—and more—in boot repairs. 
All boot repairers can supply and fix them. 


would do me no good whatever. Almost 
Gid. men’s, and 44d. Ladies’ and Children’s. 


—yuaranteed Ten Years and built by 


23 Holborn 


in despair, and 
as a last 
resource I 
A decided to 
make Rupture, 
A its cause and 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Emiaent Lady Specialist, 

bas much picasure in announcing that her remedy 

gee le 
own, 

I GUARANTEE EVEEY CASE. 
Send at once stamped addressed envelope for full partic- 
ulars aud testimonials (guaranteed genuine wader @ 

penalty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes yrt..4233) Catford 


that after 
much research 
I discovered a 
system which 
Jcomplet elf 
ey cured me. 

x was so over- 
joyod at my discovery that as soon as 
ssible I told every ruptured person +I 
new about it, and to my great delight, 
they were able to cure themselves also. 
Probably you have read about this dis- 
covery in the newspapers. Thousands 
have been cured by it, and, therefore, 
if you are ruptured, or know anybody who 


is ruptured, write to me at once, and I 


ROYAL AJAX "ie? |? : 


CARRIAGE = need and a Test entirely free of charge. 
PAID. 


Write for Booklet— 
Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. 


= <a nd 
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FEOM |i throughout the length and breadth of the 


PEB MONTH. FREE TEST COUPON sound again. 1 had gained 7 lb. and looked so well. 
Capt. W. A. Collings and Sons (Box 50B), 
32, Theobald’s Road, Lo: iy 
Dear Sirs,—Send me Free the Information 
and Test that | may cure my Rupture. 
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for | ™F ART CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


BRITISH CYCLE M’F'G. CO. (1901) LTD., 
(Dept. P.W.), 1 & 3 BERRY STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


° 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 


Sample Boxes Free 


Why ZAM-BUK is the Greatest Healer & Skin Remedy. 


Romans were lost, and this gift of Nature brought within 


All difficulties were eventually overcome, and one of the 


q anee : ‘ . : greatest achievements of medical science thus culminated in the 
certain dressings with rare herbal balms with which to heal Rppearance of Zam-Duk, a preparation unparalleled for its 


healing, soothing, and germicidal qualities. No’ointment can 


CUT THIS OUT. 


FIRST THE BOOK— 


THEN THE BICYCLE. 


The bicycle isthe Rudge-Whitworth— Britain's Best Bicycle 


The book is the new 1910 Rudge-Whitworth Art Cata- 
logue. In its 76 pages, every cyclist will find facts he 
ought to know, as well as full details, descriptions and 
illustrations of the new 1910 Rudge-Whitworth Models, 
and 4 unique charts of interchangeable parts. 
POST FREE FROM 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. (Dept. 314), COVENTRY. 
LONDON DEPOTS: 230 Tottenham Court oe Ww. 


160 Regent Street, 


are ay eo ttn 


SEND AT ONCE Sthma 


Instant relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Croup, and Wheoping Convh 3 the 


Your truly (Signed) Nurse ALLISON. 


Cc. | SCOTT’S Emulsion cures acondition—no matter the age of the patient — 
and will be approved by your Doctor for CONSUMPTION if you ask him. 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d, for postage and mention this paper. 
desepeteccecesseansagsegecseeesrseeessscessescssessoerces | A Charming booklet for your child comes with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
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ioe 


the Ancient 


distinguish 


Zam-Buk, because these are the result of the unique scientific 
way in which Zam-Buk's rich herbal ingredients are mixed 


| Being so pure and refined, Zam-Buk is absorbed down the 
ee ¢ | pores of the skin, where it conquers deep-seated germ diseace. 
an ointment by adulterating it with the fat of dead animals, but Zam-Buk purifies the tissues by literally chasing disease germs 
| out of oe skin, and then displays the marvellous peer of grow- 

. fee . | ing new, healthy skin over parts that ha n disfigured b: 
or destroyer of germ disease lodging in the skin. Fatty salves are too | Aiecaie or broken by cut, beets, burn, scald, or lecarablon, 
thick and coarse to be “absorbed” into millions of “pores” or breathing holes | ‘Thus a cure obtained by Zam-Buk for Eczemu, Ringworm, 
Festering Sores, Flesh-eating Uleers, Blood- Poisoning Piles, Ba! 
Legs, &¢, may well be regarded as permanent, and tho 
wound that is dressed with Zam-Buk is insured against 
germ attack, and guaranteed a quick and painless healing. 


adalts and 


{ 

| 

| soothing the irritation of baby’s tender skin, Zam-Buk’s 

reliability is remarkable, as published proofs daily show. 

| ‘he rare balm’s unique and ever-ready character, its 

| “keeping” quality, its wide range, usefulness, and its 

| unparalleled efficiency, which doctors and nurses daily admit, 
Scientists carrying on their investigations over a number of years | explain why a box of Zam-Buk is today kept handy in 

| 

i} 

| 

{ 


Zam-Buk is sold at all chemists and stores, but only in sealed bores at 1/11, 
2/9, 0° 4/6. (2,9 size contains nearly four times the amount of small sice). 


skilled British hands. 


Sufferers 


ure of 

ASTHMA CURE. In 
je tins. Sold everywhere. 
For FRee SAMPLe send 
post- to POTTER & 
CLaRKE, Artillery Lane, 
London, E. Mention paper 


INSTANT RELIEF 


CONSUMPTION iss delayed at all 


periods and cured in its earlier stages by SCOTT'S 


Emulsion. This is true only of SCOTT'S 


This statement is based on hundreds of Ictters received every year—such as this letter 
“Trewennol,” Bramhall, near Manchester. June 16th, 1909. 

Dear Sirs,—I started last winter with a terrible cough, which often kept me awake at night 

lost my colour and flesh, and felt very ill. The doctor 


am anxious that every Ruptured sufferer] In SCOTT’S Emulsion the said he was afraid it was consumption gfor my rignt 
manufacturers have putia lung was affected. He ordered me dow= south and to 


£4 10/- land should cure themselves with my| the CURE —in other emule = take SCOTT'S Emulsion. After taking it for some time, 
UPWARDS. 0 system, as I did. Simply fill in and send sions the cure is left out! 7 couid sleep for I lost my cough. I began to put on 
. coupon below, and all will be sent you flesh and felt a different woman. After 
6/- TO 20/-- entirely at my expense. four months’ treatment I went to see the doctor, and be said my lung was 
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DISHES. 
May easily be removed if soft soaa 


Cold Rice Pudding : 
ae a « Lee a oer bes : oe over the putty and left for severaj 
and lay them in a glass dish with jam A Wegetabie Brush 

Should be found in every kitchion. 


between. Scatter chopped almonds over 
Roots may be cleaned more readily with 


and cover with custard. 
one than with the hands, 


Run Butter :  daeate 
Is a very simple and delicate sauce. 
Melt some fresh butter in a saucepan, ie ek re Cake, ; 
flavour it with a pinch of pepper and salt, ways let it remain in the tin for about 
and in case there is a mi ky sediment, ia minutes to give it time to settle, and 
strain the butter into a hot sauceboat, en turn out on to a sieve, 
A Child's Room 
Should, if possible, face south. Sin 


adding, if liked, a few drops of lemon-juice 
is as important to their growth ant \.cil- 


or anchovy sauce. 
To Make Sally Lunns being as it is to that of a plant. 
To Broil Bones. 


Take two pounds of Be Om 
f t, with a little 
seeeer eater; this mat Separate each bone, rub it with mustard, 
pepper, and salt, and broil over a clear fire, 


warm water; this must be set to rise for 

half an hour. Put two ounces of butter 

and the yolk of an egg in as much new milk Kerve with a little thick gravy in whivi a 

as will make the whole the proper stiffness. few capers have been stewed. 

Knead all together in a» warm basin and & Semetieding Hall WASH 

pub inka Se: When risen, beke in seis Mix together one ounce of tincture of 
cantharides, one and a-half ounces of 
olive oil, one ounce of rosomary. Shaks 


a quick oven. 

Rhubarb and Rice Pudding. ; 

i well and rub into the roots of the hair twica 
a week. 


Wipe and cut the young rhubarb as if 
When Prying Potatoes, 


Cut the raw vegetables into slices or 
ribbons, and dry them thoroughly in a cloth. 
See that a blue steam is rising from the fat 
before putting in the potatoes. Drain the:n 
on paper, sprinkle with salt, and serve hit. 
Your Table Knives 

eed cause you no anxiety whin 
stored for six months if you follow this 
method: Clean the knives thoroughly, 
and then wipe over with vaseline. Wrap 
in brown paper, one knife in each fold, 
(Reply to WANDERER.) 


When Stewing, 

Use only as much water or stock aa 
will ‘be required to prevent burning and 
too fast cooking. The juices of the meat 
and vegetables will be in the gravy, and 
if the pot is kept closely covered the flavout 
of the meat will be retained, Shake con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 


Metal Paste. 

You will like this recipe, I think. 
Powder a ball of whiting, and carefully 
sift it. Mix it smoothly with a wineglassful 
of sweet oil and a teaspoonful of sott soa). 
When thoroughly blended, add enough 
methylated spirit to bring it to the consist: 
ency of thick cream. (Reply to IuMmicrast.) 


Coal Dust 

Is wasted unless the mistress sees {iat 
it is burned, and yet it makes beautiful 
fires, Have a galvanised iron scuttle for 
the purpose. Add sufficient water to the 
coal to make it moist. When a fire is 
burning brightly, bank it up with this wot 
dust and you will have a clear fire which 
will last for hours. 


Pomatun 
May be prepared as follows: Pat hal 
a pound of beef marrow and three ouncss 
of lard in a gallipot, place them in the 
oven till dissolved, then strain through 
muslin into a bowl. Stand the bow! in & 
pa of boiling water on the fire and add 
alf a pint of olive oil. Stir it with 4 
stick for an hour. Whencool,acent il with 
bergamot or lavender and pot for use. 


TO GROW HAIR ON A BALD H32A9 
By a Specialist. 

Thousands of people suffer from ball 
ness and falling hair who, having tried 
nearly every advertised hair tonic an 
hair grower without results, have resiznel 
them elves to baldness and its atten tant 
discomforts. Yet their case is not hop? 
less; tne following simple home presc''P. 
tion has made hair grow after years ot 
baldness, andis also unequalled for resto™ 
ing grey hair to its original colour, stopp '"s 
hair from falling out, and for destroyins 
the dandruff germ. It will not make the 
hair greasy, and can be put up by any 
chemist: Bay Rum, 3 ounces; Lavon d) 
Composée, ounce; Menthol Cryst. 
}dram. If you wish it perfumed, add bait 
to one teaspoonful of French Fleur Per 
fume; whivh unites perfectly with the ot! 
ingredients. This preparation | hing 
recommend -d by physicians and spocialists 
and is absolutely uarin‘ess, us it contains 
none of the poisonous wood aleonol 89 
frequently found in hair tunics. Do mt 
ep to face or wherz hair is not dessie ts 


x 


By Miss NANCY PRICE. 


[Miss Nancy Price is well known to all' much on account of his own personality as 
the theatre-going public, and ts at present | through admiration for the character he 
appearing with great success as the Princess | portrays. Modern literature does not deal 
in Dame Nature at the Garrick.] very extensively with the character sketches 
of its heroes and heroines; the novels of 
<# OMEN’S tastes on the question | to-day are mostly taken up with social 
of masculine attractions differ | problems, and so the young girl has no 
as much as on every other| model upon which to build the character 
subject, and I do not think | of her hero from the works she reads, and 
that any hard and fast rules | so she is forced to make her choice from the 
can be laid downasto the type | drama. 
of man which is most likely to find favour We instinctively worshi all that is good 
with a woman. and pure, but it is an un eniable though a 
Generally speaking, it is the strong man sad fact that the men who have worked 
who appeals most forcibly to 8 woman the greatest havoo in feminine hearts have 
strong and straight, and yet gentle with | too often been the greatest villains, and as 
women and children and kind to animals. far removed as possible from the ideal man. 
A woman invariably likes to feel that) Lovers Are Not 


he has nd | Always Ideals. 
ihe ee be aha someone stronger Mor| 1 do not think this could be advanced as 


husband, ond then, as you all know, o)° proof that to succeed with women @ man 
very strong man is always easier for a| must be a villain, but rather that a womans 
woman to manage than a weak and bluster- aim is always to reform the villain, and 
ing sort of fellow. while she is engaged on the great work of 
‘A woman's ideal man is always a man reformation she runs the risk of losing her 

of action, and that is why soldiers and|OW7 heart. ; 
sailors are generally sure of a warm welcome The idea that a womans standard of 
manly perfection is always her lover is 


I have lived long enough in this world, rather exploded in these days. Far more 
however, to know that the ideal man, | often than not it is a brother or her father 
which is inshrined away somewhere in the | Or even some man friend, and not the man 


heart of almost every woman, is seldom the she eventually marries. To be fond of a 
type of man she marries. man, or even to love him, one need not make 


The an ideal hero of him. For it is quite 
ae, wet a possible to be exceedingly fond of a person 
We admire physical perfection, and yet whom one knows (although one would never 
we marry short men with no figures, bald | confess it to anyone) to be anything but 
men, and men with all sorts of physical | human perfection. 
infirmities. The ideal and the real are I should be inclined to say that the 
far apart, and perhaps it is as well that parts played by Fred Terry in The Scarlet 
it is eo, for it saves one the pain of dis-| Pimpernel and Henry of Navarre come 
illus as near to the woman’s ideal of what a 
It was once said by someone much wiser | man should be as any other character I 
than I that if Dante had married Beatrice | know, and it is chiefly on account of the 
she would never have been immortalised | heroic and romantic parts he generall 
in his poems, and I am inclined to think | plays that he is so great a favourite witht 
that there is a great deal of truth in this. all theatre-going women. 
It would be decidedly unwise to marry Like other actors, he appeals largely to 
the ideal, for once one’s ideals are shattered the feminine portion of his audience through 
half the pleasure has been wrenched from) the character he represents, which is gene- 
life. rally that of a strong, reserved man, kind- 
- I would advise you to inshrine your hearted, and yet with a touch of cynicism 
ideal in some distant corner where no one|and an utter disregard of all personal 
else can find him, and keep him in a haze | danger. 
of mystery, but never to attempt eating| Courage, strength, and kindness—these 
bacon and eggs with him—the experiment | are generally the most prominent char- 
could not fail to end in disaster. acteristics of the hero whose part he takes, 
After soldiers and sailors, I should say and they are certainly the three which 
that the actor came in for the greatest | ap 1 most strongly to the average woman 
amount of hero worship, and this is not soof the present century. 


_ sugar thickly over, then have another 
- layer of rhubarb, and so on till the dish 
is full. Scatter some breadcrumbs on the 
top and bake in a moderate oven. Serve 
". cold with custard. 

Steam Fish Instead of Bolling It. . 

Set a fish-kettle,-or large oval boiling 
pot, on thé stove, with water a few jnches 
deep. Let the water boil up, set & cake 
tin in it and on it a plate, to raise the fish 
out of the water, and allow it to cook by the 
action of the steam, taking care that the 
water does not touch the fish. In this 
manner of cooking the full flavour is 
retained and the appearance of the fish 
is perfect. 

Lemon Buns. 

Mix one teaspoonful of baking powder 
with half a pound of figur; cream two ounces 
of butter with two ounces of caster sugar, 
and add to them a beaten egg; grate in the 
rind of a lemon, then sift in the dry ingre- 
dienta, working all into @ stiff dough, 
adding, if necessary, & little milk. Bake 
in greased tins till a golden brown colour 
and thoroughly cooked. If liked, cover 
with lemon water icing. 

Savoury Pie 

Is a delicious and economical dish. 
Beat one egg, and add to it half a pint 
of milk. Pour over four ounces of bread- 
crumbs and leave it to soak for an hour. 
Take one pound of cold meat, or poultry, 
chop it very finely, season with pepper, 
salt, a little chopped herbs, and lemon peel. 
Add the mince to the breadcrumbs, and 
beat all together. Line a piedish with 
short crust, pour in the mixture, put a few 
bits of butter on the top, and bake till the 

try is cooked, or the meat brown. Ham 
is a great improvement to either meat or 


poultry. 


hahha 


PRETTY GIRL HINTS. 


Pretty girls about to marry should! Rep noses and cold feet generally go 
make a point of trying to win the hand- | together, and imperfect circulation is often 
some attite of dining-room or drawing: at the root of both. Exercise in the open 
room furniture we are offering in a air, such as long walks, and a nourishing 
Rimpiacompenition in next week's Easter , but plain diet should correct them. 

unber. 


CAN'T TAKE MBAT. 
What a Trained Nurse Bats. 

‘When a woman has nursed sick folk and 
has been seriously ill herself she is under 
no delusions about food. She knows what 
has helped herself and others to better 
health, and she writes short and to the 

int. Hence this letter from Monmouth : 

“Tam a trained nurse, and I used to 
suffer terribly from gastritis, and had to 
live on milk and lime water for a month 
at a time while the attacks lasted, nursing 
all the time. 

« About four years ago I tried Grape- 
Nuts and soon began to feel a different 
woman. I lost the dreadful sinking sen- 
gation I used to have before, and kept to 
the food. I still take Grape-Nuts twice 
a day, and never have one of my old 
attacks now. I may say I never eat beef, 
mutton or solid meat of any kind. My 
friends could hardly believe at firat that 
such a great improvement was due to 
Grape-Nuts alone.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, London, £.C. 

“There's a reason for Grape-Nuts.” 


Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 


——- For tired, swollen feet, lemon-jui 
To avoid a double chin cultivate the {sprinkled into the water is s pleasant 
habit of keeping the head up and not | means of alleviation. An easier way is to 
burying it in the neck. apply a cut lemon to the soles by rubbing 
gently. The hard skin may be removed by 
Russina the elbows with rough salt and | planing off the rough surface with pumice- 
rinsing with cold water often helps to make - 


them smooth and takes away that 
unpleasant redness with which some are| Ics is the new cure for some complexion 
afflicted. ills. It is used to harden the muscles of 
2 the face and prevent sagging, and it 
Because it matters little how light her will produce a fine glow if nabbed gently. on 
hair becomes a blonde may wash her hair |the cheek. It is also extremely efficacious 
more frequently than a brunette. A lin the case of wrinkles and neglected and 
shampoo in borax water once or twice a ‘shrunken skin. 7 
week will soon lighten the hair. 
Eee For a nervous headache i 
Ir unable to take a cold bath ores a too strenuous day, a oe ee 
morning try 4 salt one. Take some hand- jalleviation is to remove the pressure of the 
fuls of salt, wet with cold water, and rub blood on the brain by soaking the feet in 
briskly over your body. You will then | water as hot as can be borne. The blood 
feel a fine glow all over your skin, and |is quickly drawn to the feet and the brain is 
will be invigorated for your day's work. thus relieved of pressure. A teaspoonful 
This rubbing should only take » fow of mustard added to the water will effect a 
miniitea: relief when the former method faila, 


Have you seen our new paper? It is called THE SMALLHOLDE 
It coste One Penny weekly. Get a copy aees fa devoted to rural life. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


The GROCER says:— 
“Madam,—Of all the 


THE GENUINE SWISS biscuits I sell, the most 
popular is PAT-A-CAKE, 
MI LK CH OCcO LATE because it is crisp, delicious 
in flavour, high in quality 
and low in price. I strongly 
recommend you to try 


Ine Peopies favourt: 


A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness, They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whaose seri forts to cure real ailments are 


serious 
—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
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Old and gray 

Young and gay 

. Work or play 
- Every day— 


. Use 
“Sunlight” 
Sunlight Soap is made amid 
bright, happy surroundings; 
from the best materials, inthe best 
manner. That’s why Sunlight 
brings happy wash days to 
its users, making their work 
light and their clothes’ white. | 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY ON EVERY BAR ‘ 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of 


A Sunlight Wash Day Purity and Excellence. | 
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a Gaol-bird's I 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


PaLxotoaus is anxious to learn what becomes of dead 

birds. ‘Take, for instance, the Lon- 

When Dicky ” he says. ‘ There must 
Di don sparrows, y 

Birds Die. 6 thousands of these birds, and yet one 
seldom comes across one lying dead.” —— . 

For the excellent reason, PAL. (Lcan't write your name 
again in full), that they hardly ever die in the streets. 
Directly a bird feels a bit off colour, its first impulse is to 
get away and hide iteelf. Otherwise, it would stand a poor 
chance against the cats and rats that are always on tne 
look out for @ tasty mouthful. It creeps into some 


INISHING 
UCHES 


ised last week, I think you will find that our 
a asi articles in hi week’ issue on the 


“ The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race and | chimney, gutter, or stack, and there either dies or recovers. 
Mystery at on tho subject of Bagby tackles are | Birds very seldom perish from old age. A large number, 
Westley unique in their way, for, in spite of the | dospite their care, all victims to the wily pussy, many are 
Mansions.” age of the two subjects they represent, | killed by hawks, and in London a certain proportion are 


killed by the gulls. The dead birds one occasionally finds 
in town havo gencrally lost their lives by flying against 
a window. A friend of mine who lives in the Inner Temple 
once picked up a woodcock killed in this fashion. The 
time when birds die most rapidly is in a hard frost. Under 
such conditions they suffer terribly from thirst. If you 
put out a pan of water and some crumbs, when the tem- 

rature has been below thirty for several days, you will 


similar articles have never appe 

before in any paper 
But it is not of this number that I want to talk to you 
this week, but of our next week’s Easter Number. I 
know that you will be expecting to hear of something new 
coming slong, and I don't intend to disappoint you. I 
always try to make a holiday number a particularly good 
and in our next week’s issué I have succeeded. 


number, 

In tho first place, you will find the opening chapters of a | find that nearly all the birds that come go first of all to 
new serial story by Sybil Lethbridge and Oliver Allen, the | the water. 

talented authors whose serial, “The Oath of Silence,” of decal F 


H. G. S. would like to know the real meaning of the word 
“Cockney.” ‘“A_ friend of mine,” 
he writes, “says it means a low-born 
citizen, but I say it means a person born 
in London. He, however, declares that this cannot be 
so, because there are Scotch Cockneys."’-—-— 

I suppose there are few words which have been more 
argued about, H.G.8. As used in England, ‘“ Cockney a 
generally means a Londoner—a person born within the 
sound of Bow Bells. Sometimes, however, it is applied 
contemptuously to any townsman who is ignorant of 
country life. +f have heard a Warwickshire farmer refer 
to a man from Birmingham as “ a reg’ lar Cockney, and no 
good to anyone.” The origin of the word is very obscure. 
The learned gentlemen who study such matters differ 
sharply on the subject. Both Mr. Weta and Pro- 
fessor Skeat regard it as a corruption of the French coquin 
—a rogue—though this seems rather hard on us poor 
un i Londoners. Another authority called Diez scouts the 
Prtablishments that the great British public certainly never | coquin theory, attributing it rather to an old Norse word 
dream of. He tells how warders smuggle letters to and | kok, meaning the throat. Town-dwellers are notoriously 
from prisoners in and out of the prison for bribes, how | liable to throat troubles, so it is quite possible that Mr. 
money will procure a prisoner tobacco and many other Diez may be right. Dr. Murray, of dictionary fame, 
unheard-of luxuries; and when you read these revelations | differs from both these authorities, declaring Cockney to 
your judgment will tell you, from the manner in which the | be the same word as the old English cockenege, which 
gaol-bird relates his stories, that his statements are true | literally means a “ cock’s egg,” but was used to describe 
ees. He tells of famous prisoners he has met, and recalls | any particularly pampered and spoilt person. Where such 
anecdotes about them. In a word, there never yet has | learned experts differ I should not like to express an 
been so extraordinary and convincing a story of convict | opinion. You pays your money and you takes your 
life. choice. 


a short while back was so popular. ‘Their new story is 
entitled ‘“‘The Mystery at® Westley Mansions,” and is 
really quite good—unusually good. I should like to give 
you just an outline of the plot, but I think that, from your 

int of view, it is much better that you should read it 
‘or yourselves. 


Cockneys. 


Tax next thing of importance is a new series called ‘‘ Seeds 

from a Gaol-bird'’s Cage.” In my 
“Seeds from capacity as editor of a popular weekly, 
ave read any number of stories of 
prison life—interesti stories, 00, 

mostly, but generally written by 
the man who has served one short sentence, and is 
bursting to tell the world all about it. But “ Seeds 
from a Gaol-bird’s Cage " is somethi altogether different. 
Here we have an “ old lag,” a man who knows the ins and 
outs of prison life probably better than any man not at 
present behind the bars, telling things about the big convict 


Cage.” 


readers will remember that a week or 80 ago I pub- 
= lished an article entitled ‘How to 
Compe ee Refuse a Proposal." It was written 
for Ladies },y Miss Marie Illington, and contained 
ws some excellent advice to girls who find 
it necessary to perform this rather unpleasant task. Now 
I am going togive you a competition on this very subject, 
and in next week’s Easter Number you will find a letter 
written by an imaginary man proposing to an 
imaginary lady. our task will be to put in the 
lady's place and write a letter of refusal to the young man. 
To the lady reader who sends what is considered to be the 
best letter of refusal, will be awarded a handsome suite of 
either drawing-room or dining-room furniture, which is 
being supplied by the Midland Furnishing Company, of 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. You will find full 
iculars of this contest in next week’s Easter Number, 
together with illustrations of the furniture offered, 


“A maw at our works,” lc M. on ver wears & 

watch. When asked why, he says that 

- oe his body is so charged with electricity 

‘ that no watch will go on him, as he 

throws them out of gear. Now, sir, can you tell me if this 
is correct ? ’—— 

I should think it more probable, M. C. W., that he threw 
them into pawn. At all events, I have never heard of any 
other case of a gentleman being similarly afflicted. Of 
course, it is ible to magnetise a watch, as anyone who 
travels regularly on an electric train or tram has probably 
found out for themselves. But to be able to do this 
merely by the amount of electricity in your body is rather 
a large order. In any case, by paying a little more, your 
friend can secure a watch which will be quite proof against 
the effects of his shocking personality. There are several 
of such articles on the market, the most ingenious bein 
one a watchmaker once showed mo in which practically al 
the works were manufactured out of glass. I have been 
told that the best method of curing a magnetised watch 
is to hang it from a piece of string twisted as tight as 
possible, and then hold the string and watch near a dynamo 
or strong magnet. The watch is then released, and while 
it is spinning it should be gradually carried away from 
the dynamo. I should be interested to hear if any of my 
readers have ever tried this treatment. 


Next week's article on the “ Home Notes” page, too, 
Coming should amuse or deeply interest all 
Lucky Days ladies, according to whether they take 
* the matter of prophecy seriously or 
otherwise. The article is written iy fessor “‘ Astral,” 
the well-known authority on all matters connected with the 
occult, and the subject he takes is ‘‘ Lucky Days from 
Easter to July.” He tells just which particular days, 
from an astrological point of view, are favourable for the 
execution of business and love affairs, and which days are 
the reverse. Professor “‘ Astral’’ has, of course, a great 
reputation in these matters, and speaks with authority. 


Tuts is the query lala p ee by 8S. W. A.N. “ What I 
mean,” he says, “is, do these birds 
Be Byes increase their speed when swimming by 
; spreading out their wings to catch the 
wind? When passing a lake near my home the other day, 
I noticed one pair of swans chasing another. One of them 
spread out his wings, and, having a strong wind behind 
him, increased his speed considerably. 1 began to wonder 
if nature had taught him to do so.” —— 
I have heard a naturalist deny it, S. W. A. N., but 
personally am quite convinced that swans dothis delib- 
erately with the intention of catching the breeze. I have 
often watched them on the Thames. sailing before a wind 
with their wings half unfolded. I have never noticed 
them in this attitude when the wind is against them. 
With reference to the incident you relate, I may remark 
that swans are rare bullies. Last year two of them killed 
a goose at Finsbury Park, and well I remember, when I 
was a boy, the way in which they would chase and attack 
the other birds at the Zoological Gardens at Clifton. They 
got a rare Icsson there once, however, for the committee 
aap a small Russian goose of some kind and placed 
him on the lake. The first day he appeared, a swan set on 
him. Instead of running away, he turned cheerfully on 
his assailant, and gave that astonished swan the soundest 


Wao’s going to win the Boat-race? is, no doubt, a very 
interesting question to all who are or 
have been associated with Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. But much 
more to the point with the great 
; majority of my readers is the question: 
“will I be a winner in this week’s Picture Couplets 
contest ?”” 

On page 789 you will find that Brown, the enter- 
prising, makes a brilliant effort to secure an uninterrupted 
view of the rival eights. Whether his view was really 
vainterrupted remains for you to say. From the picture 
it is apparent that he is in for a series of astonishing 
adventures, and, as usual, the prizes will be awarded for 
the ten best lines detailing the sequel, or containing the 
best comments on Brown and his conduct. 

Now, sharpen your pencils, jot down the ideas that 
mecur to you, convert them into clever rhyming lines, and 
we if you can win one of the big cash prizes awarded to 
the successful. 


Better than 
the 


Boat-race. 


drubbing he had ever had in his life. After that they “fl 
feft him severely alone. Swans are very intelliges, 
When the Thames rises they will work in mud or hte 
under their nests so as to raise them to a sale clevatiny 
I have seen it stated that the keepers at the public g se 
at Butte, Montana, have trained the swans to save 
and that on several occasions they have dragge:! 
children who have fallen into the lake. "hi 
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This, ee 
reads rather like the effort of a Yankee journalist: 


“A FEW days agO peat alee Dust, © DL beard 
the statement made that no min 1}. 
Sane ee took life, such as a butcher or nonlinven 
* was qualified to serve on a coroner's 
jury. I was inclined to doubt this, but decided to lic toy 
until I had consulted you.”’—-— 
Your scepticism is fully justified, G. Q. Why. if «:-h 
a law were in force it would be practically impossilil: ( 
get a coroner's jury together. All such bloodthir iy 
people as fishermen, butterfly collectors, oyster eaters, and 
winkle devourers would be disqualified—indeed, it would 
only be necessary to kill a wasp or accidentally tread on a 
black-beetle to be exempt from service for the resi of one's 
existence. There are, of course, certain classes «ho 
cannot be called upon by a coroner—amongst tlicm 
soldiers in the Regular Army, doctors witha degree, dentists, 
income - tax commissioners, and practising barristers, 
Otherwise any male householder of the full age of twenty. 
one years is liable to be summoned, and should he be rash 
enotigh to decline, can be fined £5 or sent to prison for 
contempt of court. Butchers and poulterers have this 
privilege just as much as the rest of us. 


WE recently had a little com etition on this pave in 


which I asked readers, in the event of 

Questions our being able to communicate with 
for the Mars, to suggest what would probably 
Martians. be the first question that an earth man 


would ask a Mars man. Quito a 
number of people seemed to think that the most 
important ‘question we could ossibly ask is * Itas 
anybody there seen Kelly ?” while one ingenious reader 
suggesta the query, “ Your canals are doubtful, what do 
you think of our Wells?” Quite a good question is: 
‘Do you know such a thing as Death up in Mars?” 
The ten penknives offered go to the following : C. R. Wars, 
15 Penrhyn Street, West Hartlepool ; J. Lucas, 35 Princes 
Street, Ballymena, Co. Antrim; J. S. Hughes, 20 bold 
Square, Chester ; J. H. Stein, Dalmeny Village, near Kin. 
burgh; A. A. Marten, Clifford House, Rutland Streci, 
Filey ; J. Garnett, 71 Ermine Road, Chester ; J. C. Smith, 
The Nurseries, Newark, Notts; A. Barlow, Heap Brilzs 
Station, near Bury, Lancs. ; J. Johnston, 557 Doneyall 
Road, Belfast; J. McMenamin, School of Signalling, 
Aldershot, Hants. 

C. H. wants to know when shaving was first started. and 
what sort of razor was used.—— 
Shave, Sir ? No one can say who invented tho 
gentle art of chin-scraping, (. Il. hut 
it dates back to very remote times. In all probability i's 
origin may be found in the passion which some of our early 
ancestors had for painting their bodies. They naturally 
objected to having this work of art hidden by a long beard, 
and so the modern clean shave first sprang into fashion. 
In its original form the operation merely consisted of 
pulling out the hairs—a painful kind of barbarism ( joke ') 
atill practised among the Red Indians. Then some geniis 
discovered that quite a serviceable razor could be con- 
structed out of obsidian, a substance rather like dark 
green bottle-glass, thrown up b volcanoes. — !:ven 
amongst races who did not paint their bodies, shaving wes 
always practised to a certaim extent, as a long beard was 


apt to be rather a nuisance when crawling through the 
_| jungle after game. The obsidian razors of the savages 
were improved on by the Romans, who introduced a 


bronze variety, many of which have been dug up in Italy 
and France. Scipio Africanus is supposed to have Leea 
the first Roman who shaved every day, but in this eusiom 
he was only copying the Greeks, who, since the time o 
Alexander the Great, had always had a matutinal ser p°. 


‘Alexander had abolished beards by law, because lie found 
that in battle the enemy would persist in catching hold of 
his men by these adornments. It is stated that ai (né 


present time no less than two million pounds are spent 
annually upon shaving by the ten million or 80 Wear ilesd 
citizens of the United Kingdom. 
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FIGHTING THE WHITE SLAVE PERIL, | |. 


What well-known people are saying about 

the Great Crusade which has been initiated 

by ‘“*‘M.A.P.’’ against the procuring and 

selling of innocent girls by scoundrels who 
live on their victims’ earnings. 


From the Bishop of London: “J most heartily welcome this 


new effort, as I feel sure that the publication of your articles will help to ‘ 
aig’ many Englishwomen falling into the traps and snares so frequcn‘ly 
laid for them. ’’ 


From Miss Lucy d. Tritton (President of the British Young ' 
Women’s Christian Association): ‘‘ I must express nd thankfulness for the 
. papers now appearing in ‘M. A, P.’ on the subject of the White Slave Traffic. 1 
° I realise the necessity of more fully efor jag secretaries and other 
workers amongst girlsiof the terrible and unsuspected dangers which beset 


- ~~ > 


awe 


hips ws 


them, in order that they may be put on their guard and warned in time."’ 
From Dr. Hermann Adier ( Chief Ras ‘* I gladly encourage 


Sees 1° ag 
Med: meth ‘M.A. P.’ in ts crusade against vice and immorality. 
From Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett (President of the 


Nattonal Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies): *‘ I am indeed most thankful 
that a widely circulated, po, 


lar paper like yours is backing up the splendid 
work of the Nattonal Vigilance Association in its efforts fo suppress 
the White Slave Trade.”’ 
From Mrs. K. Thomasson (One of the Vice-Presidents of the 
rs Sam hl National Vigtlance Assoctation): ‘‘ 1am in hearty sympathy with your great } 
é A effort to bring to the of English mothers and the:r daughters the 


various methods adopted by the traffickers to begaile and entrap innocent girls 
seeking to earn their living by legitimate methods.”’ 

You should make it a duty to read 

the articles now appearing every 

week on this important matter in— 


ce 


(Reproduced from this week's ‘* Smaltholder.’’) 


You will learn how to make Bees pay the rent of your cottage if you 
read the series of articles on Beekeeping now appearing in 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 


the new weekly illustrated paper devoted to farming and gardening pursuits. 
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This is a _ book 
that should be in 
fle hands of every 
lover of dogs. You 
are told how to 
chocse a dor, the 
dogs that mike the 
best pots, and how 
hist you can take 
care of your canine 


There ts few 
more ular pets 
than Pibbits. on 
this book you are 
- told all about the 
different breeds, 
and how to keep 
our rabbits in 

th. Excellent 


THE DOG. 


WN HEALTH & DISEASE 


> hints are given in frien’s. With tis 

rega:d to preparing book handy you 

‘ mr pets for ex shoukl be sived 
ibitions, which many visits to the 

y for every lover of veterinary surgeon, 
‘sasure and Profit | rabiits «will find ‘The hook — als» 
__C*ORGE GARDNER™ most protitable. Br RM. ARCHER pantoeys son ny 
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——— These books are sold by all booksellers, price Is. each, or post free 
a Sag 3d. each from A. *. SOWTER. 17 Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 


YOUR BOY. GET HiM A COPY NOW. 


Sold by al! booksellers, price Is., or in cloth cover, 2s. 
Copies may be obtained, rost free. 3d. extra. from 
A. F. SOWTER, 17 Heririctta Street, London, W.C. 
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POULTRY: KEEPING 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT PAY 


ETS. 


each acctdent—not the first claim only. 
Caen — 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 CYCLING 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inclading three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 

THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Cork 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorzate Street. Landon. El. to wher 
of claim, under the fitllowing conditions, miu-t be sent 4 
days to the above address. 


will be paid by the shove Corporstion to ¢ 
representative of any person hilled fs 
gy q ,O00 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the po 
Passenger (including post-office servants in raihiys outs 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, puss 
the Insurance Coupon on this page. or the paper in which it i 


speclly gudranieed 


thins 


space provided at the foot. 
plice of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be Paid fo the Te 
representative of such person injured, should death y.« ! 
such accident within three calendar menths thereafter, and th 
e nutive of the accident be given within three days of its vecarren 
Th the event of & person, not heine a railway ¢ 
@ gy OW duty, nor n suicide, nor enga 
oe q OO having the current number of Pei oon’ 
or her, at the time of he! 
dent in the United Winzdom, altho 


alt 


Killed Ps ao radars 
homer bs an aeenieat ¢ 
fain in which he, or she, may be Gerling as + 
lezal representative of the deceased will receive the sun auf «8 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the counan be signed or in 
vi led notiee in every caso be given tu Tue Ockas Acciprs 
CU ARANTEE CORPORATION, Limirep, 36 44 Moo si 
EC., within seven_days from the ceearrene 
One Hundred Pounds will be pis 
of any cyclist who meets his death by ac 
a eyele, provided that deceased at the 4 
his, or her, i 


In this handbook 
vor will tard every. 
ter worth kiow 

thou) natural 
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manegement of 


feedine, 
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ae Huet ssession, the Insurance Conpon an this paso. + 
‘ lt 4 as paper in which it is. with his. or her. usnal sicnature 

por try, mm breed. ink or pencil, on the space provided af the foot. and that 

ims for age 


occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, 

given of snch accident to the said Corporat 

Within’ three days of ifs occurrence. This paper 

or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is siened 
The above conditions are the essence of the eontrict. 
This insurance hokls good for the carten: week of it 

entitles the holder to the benefit of. anid iv subiect tu phe 

of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantze Company, Li: 

Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is-admittcd to he | 

of a-Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of 

he seen at the office of this Jonrnal, ar of the 
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We pay any number of claims in respect of 


100 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims «: 
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GUARANTEED BARGAINS. 


- enough 
will by 


ing a speciality of o 
m our looms, thus savi:- 
Over 400,000 sold au 


ials ed. With every Carpet we shall AB , 
way a very handsome Rug to match, or we wil! 
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BLANKETS 
7 


. Below Wholesale 
Offered > 2 aa 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL ~: NE! a 
W NOT FULLY ‘SATISFIED, The lo!, packed ree, and 


Saperb Quality Cream Bla: 
- and comfortable, 52in. by 72iu., L 
crimson 


eect eo er ever 


Homes: ‘Heather-Coloure:i 8... 
Sundae Cerele Sie cect blanket 

> e 

oo a 2 Yorkshire Combed White ° witled 
Sins EE ’ Blankets, thick, warm, s0't, an « 
a . Sie rie and edged, sizo ‘Blin. bs : ‘ 
-2 Large Coloured Shetland Biankets, very ‘ ‘ 


urable quality, soft, warm, and cow:or‘able, fuil 7 ~_ ‘ 
size, 4sin, by OSin. ‘. = i : FREE &. ‘ 
2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, . Rese ae -- 
Sp durable quality, size Sin. by Stin.,* -. - >: | x y Mars 2 
2 Cream Coloured Wi Fine Quality $a” x 
am_ Coloure arm, Fine ry. 
Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, and an we =. 


| 
beautiful fash full rize. 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWEL: 


Illustrated Bargain Gatalognes of Carpets Hearthrugs 

Overmintels, Gaveien, &c., Post Free if men’ ning Pearson's Wee by, 

Orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest-rates. Telegraphic A 
Cheques and P.O,’s sb! 


F. HODGSON & SONS, 127.270. WOODSLEY ROSD "’ 
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DO YOU WEAR SHOCK ABSORBERS 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfor! 
who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 

You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel s!: 
pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous 
nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the spr 
and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use st 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 


WOOD-MILNE Rubber He 


are shock absorbers, they constitute a rubber pavement, pc: 
fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard strect 
with resilient rubber—they make every step a pleasure, do » 


for your health and save half your boot bill.- Look for \ 
MILNE on the heel. 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


Gives a big shine for little cost. Not 
| a surface shine only, but a clean, 
: wholesome shine right through, and, 
' in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 
you need not be afraid to cook your 
meals upon, There's nothing of a greasy 
nature in its composition, neither need 
elbow grease be employed to use it. 


Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


Won't Wash Clothes 


“ ¢ Benjamin Brooke & Co., Ltd. 
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